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VIGNETTES OF TROPICAL LIFE 


ET us now, after this hasty sketch of a 

voyage over the broad tropical floods of 

the Amazon and Madeira Rivers, give some 

idea of canoe and camp life amid these splen- 
did solitudes. 





MOJOS 


The lower course of the Madeira presents, | 
for more than a hundred geographical miles, 
‘picture of grand simplicity and, it must be 
°wned, monotony, which, magnificent as it 
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appears at first, wearies the eye and sickens 
the heart at last—a dead calm on an unruf- 
fled, mirror-like sheet of water glaring in the 
sun, and, as far as the eye can reach, two 
walls of dark-green forest with the dark-blue 


firmament above them; in the foreground, 
slender palms and gigantic orchid-covered 
trunks, with blooming creepers hanging from 
the wave-worn shore, with its red earth-slips 
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AND LANDSCAPE. 


down into the turbid floods. No bill breaks 
the finely-indented line of the foliage, which 
everywhere bounds the horizon ; only here and 
there a few palm-covered sheds peep out of 
the green ; and still more rarely do we sight 
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“INDIANS AT BREAKFAST.—PREPARATION OF BAST SHIRT. 


one of their quiet, dark inmates. Stately 
kingfishers looking thoughtfully into the 
river, white herons standing for hours on 
one leg, and alligators lying so motionless at 
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the mouth of some rivulet that their jaggy 
tails and scarcely-protruding skulls might 
easily be taken for some half-sunken trunks, 
are the only animals to be seen ; and certain- 
ly they do not increase the loveliness of the 
scene. The landscape is monotonously splen- 
did, and the days pass in unvaried succession. 
With the first dawn of day, before the white 
mist that clings to the river has fled before 
the rising sun, the day’s work begins. The 
boatswains call the crews, and every thing is 
packed and stowed away. The paddles are 
dipped in the water, and the prows of the 
boats are swung out into the stream. With- 
out the loss of a minute, the oars are plied 
for three or four hours at a steady, quick rate 
until a spot on shore is discovered easy of 
access, and offering a dry fireplace and fuel 
for the preparation of breakfast. If it be on 
one of the long sand-banks, a roof is made 
of one of the sails, that rarely serve for any 
thing else; or, if in the wood, the under- 
growth in the shade of some large tree is 
cleared away to make room for chairs and 
table. 

The functidhs of the ordinary chef for the 
white-faces, limited to the preparation of a 
dish of dirty black beans, with some fish or 
turtle, which to be appreciated require a hear- 
ty appetite, are simple enough. The Indians 
have an unalterable bill of fare, consisting of 
the Indian-corn, or mandioca, fresh or dried 
fish, or perhaps a piece of jacaré (alligator). 

Most of those who are not busy cooking 
spend their time preparing new bast shirts, 
the material for which is found almost every- 
where in the neighborhood of their halt- 
ing- places. Soon the wood is alive with 
the sound of axes and the crack of fall- 
ing trees; and even before they are sum- 
moned to breakfast, they return with pieces 
of a silky bast. The implements of shirt- 
making are of a primitive simplicity—a heavy 
wooden hammer with notches, called ta, 
and a round piece of wood to work on. Beat- 
en with the hammer, the fibres become loos- 
ened until the wood gets soft and flexible. 
It is then washed, wrung out, to remove the 
sap, and dried in the sun— presenting the 
appearance of a coarse woolen stuff of a light- 
brown color, and perfectly flexible in fibre. 
A better garment for a tropical climate could 
hardly be devised, as our traveler himself 
proved by use. Another branch of industry 
at which the Indian boatmen, busied them- 
selves during their hours of Jeisure was the 
fabrication of the Chili or Panama hats, so 
much sought after in civilized. countries. 
Dexterity at all sorts of wicker-work seems 
to be inherent in the South American native, 
and the prettiest little baskets and the finest 
mats of colored, palm-leaves,can be bought 
at the various missions for a mere song. 

All occupations are left at the eall of the 
capitano, and the crews crowd around the 
breakfast-pots with their calabash dishes. If 
a crocodile has been recently shot or lassoed, 
each man roasts his own piece of the deli- 
cacy, which, though as tough as India-rubber, 
is munched with huge satisfaction. Some of 
the tribes regard roast-cayman as the finest 
food in the world, while others prefer beef, 
game, fish, and turtle, to the musk-exhaling 
saurian. 








was devoured, one of the Canichanas was 
sure to ask leave to have some fun, and pro- 
vide a fresh monster for the next meal. Of 
course, permission wus granted. Mr. Keller 
gives the following spirited sketch of croco- 
dile-catching : 

“ Without loss of time, then, one of them, 
having fastened a strong loop of raw-hide to 
the end of a long pole, and having quietly 
slipped off his bast shirt, creeps slowly 
through the shallow water, pole and sling in 
hand, as near as possible to the alligator, 
which looks on at these preparations with 
perfect apathy, only now and then betraying 
a sign of life by a lazy movement of his 
powerful tail. But it does not take its eyes 
off the Indian as he crawls nearer and nearer. 
The fatal sling is at arm’s length from its 
muzzle, and yet it does not see it. As if un- 
der the influence of witchcraft, it continues 
to stare with its large, protruding eyes at the 
bold hunter, who in the next moment has 
thrown the loop over its head, and suddenly 
drawn it to with a strong pull. The other 
Indians, who the while have been cowering 
motionless on shore, now rush into the water 
to the help of their companion, and four or 
five of them land the ugly creature, that with 
all its might struggles to get back into the 
water, lashing the sand with its tail and show- 
ing its long teeth; but a few vigorous blows 
with an axe on the tail and skull soon render 
it tame enough. If, instead of dragging back, 
the alligator were only to rush forward boldly 
to the attack of the Indians, they would of a 
certainty leave pole and sling, and run for 
their lives, but this bright idea never seems 
to occur to the uncouth animal, and the strife 
always ends with its death. Though there 
were more than a dozen of them killed dur- 
ing the voyage, I never thought of sending a 
rifle-bullet through the thick skull of one ex- 
cept on one occasion, when I was afraid that 
one of our Canichanas was about to make 
too close ah acquaintance with the hard, jag- 
ged tail of an extraordinarily strong mon- 
ster. 

“Even before the huge spoil is cut up, four 
musk-glands, placed by twos under its jaw 
and on its belly, near the beginning of the 
tail, must be carefully taken out, to prevent 
the diffusion over the whole body of the pen- 
etrating odor of the greasy, brown liquid 
they contain. These glands, which are about 
three inches long and as thick as a finger, are 
carefully tied up and suspended in the sun to 
dry. Mixed with a little rose-water, their 
contents serve to perfume the raven-black 
tresses of the elegant Bolivian ladies at Santa 
Cruz and Cochabamba, in spite of their strong 
scent, which gives the headache to all save 
these strong-nerved sefioritas, who love a 
bull-fight above every thing, who know how 
to roll a cigaretfo, and dance the fandango 
with matchless grace, but cannot write their 
own names.” 

After such a pleasant interlude of fishing 
or hunting, the paddles are plied with re- 
newed vigor until the evening, when sleeping- 
quarters are selected, either on a sand-bank 
or in the forest. The canoes ee moored by 
strong piassaba-ropes in some recess of the 
bank, where they are protected against drift- 
ing trunks ; the tents are erected, and prepa- 
rations ensue forthe principal meal. Mean- 
while, after the very short interval of twilight 
usual in the tropics, Night almost suddenly 
throws her dark veil over the valley, and the 
bright constellations of the Southern sky in 
quiet majesty adorn the firmament. 

While the white men of the party prepare 
to take astronomical observations, half a 


When the last steak of crocodile | Yozen large fires are lighted round about, in 





whose fitful blaze the neighboring forest. 
trees appear like huge phantoms, looking 
contemptuously down on us, poor tiny mor. 
tals. The Indians warm themselves in the 
cheerful glow, smoking, and chatting of the 
day’s adventures, or rather of what are re. 
garded as such—unusual good or ill luck at 
fishing and hunting; the casual meeting of 
some canoe; or the sight of a seringueiro’s 
poor cottage. Work over, they take off the 
rough edscara and put on the camiseta, a cot- 
ton garment without sleeves, resembling a 
wide poncho sewn together at the sides, and 
whose dazzling whiteness is set off by two 
scarlet stripes along the seams. The ample 
folds and the simple cut of the garment, 
which is made by the Indian women of the 
missions on very primitive looms, give quite 
a stately, classical appearance to the numer. 
ous groups round the fires. Such must have 
been the aspect presented by the halting. 
places of those daring seafarers, the Pheeni- 
cians, who were the first to call into life an 
international commerce, and whose light- 
rigged barks first ventured to distant shores, 
to bring home the precious amber and the 
useful tin. Only the dense swarms of mos- 
quitoes, which set in immediately after sunset, 
remind the travelers that they ure far off from 
happy Northern regions. Especially in the 
dense forest beneath cacao-bushes, or under 
the close leafage of the large figueiras, where 
no breath of air incommodes those light- 
winged tormentors, it is quite impossible, for 
the Europeun at least, to close an eye without 
the shelter of a mosguiteiro (mosquito-net) ; 
and Mr. Keller could but wonder at his ‘n- 
dians, most of whom did ‘without it. After 
supper they simply spread a hide on the 
ground, on which, with no covering other 
than the starry firmament above them, they 
slept undisturbed till dawn, only occasionally 
brushing away, as if by way of diversion, 
the most obtrusive of the little fiends. The 
capitanas only, and a few of the chief rowers, 
ailowed themselves the luxury of a cotton 
hammock, 

Everywhere decaying organisms serve as 
the basis for new formations. No particle is 
ever lost in the great household of Nature. 
But her restless activity is ‘nowhere so dis- 
played as in the wide forest-clad regions of 
tropical America, and on the Amazon and its 
affluents. Even on the slopes of the Cor- 
dilleras the waste of the mountain - sides, 
carried down by rills and torrents into the 
main river, drifts down-stream in the form 
of gravel banks, which soon become green 
islands, glowing with luxuriant vegetation. 
Every zone of geoldgical formation in the 
valley adds its tribute, and‘the river-banks 
become mineralogical collections, showing 
samples of all the rocks, except the pumice 
stone, the product of! the Andean ‘volcanoes, 
which drifts down-stream‘in large pieces, and 
is highly prized by the natives for sharpet- 
ing, and cleaning their tools ‘and weapons. 
Even where the current does not move the 
larger banks, it carries sand and mud, and 
deposits new alluvion at less-exposed spots. 
But there is no stability in the liquid element, 
with its periodic rise and fall, and the rest 
less working of the busy waves. So the 
river eats away the banks, and the sharp¢ 
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the bend the quicker the demolition. Then 
the stream becomes serpentine, more and 
more pronounced by the concave bank break- 
ing down and forming new deposits on the 
convex side, At last, an extraordinary flood 
breaks through the narrow isthmus, and 
opens @ straighter bed for the river, which 
immediately commences its playful antics 
anew. The convex bank always consists of 
the newest sediment, while the concave is 
made up of the older formations. 

Trees of soft wood and the herbaceous 
plants find their fittest nurture in the light 
sediment, while the thorny muri-muris and 
javary-palms, cacao and fig trees, seek the 
more stable soil. Only above flood-level are 
found the noble castanheira, the cedar, and 
the other splendid timbers of the tropics. 

Often the undermined concave shores are 
very dangerous to the passing bark, as even 
the slight ripple of a canoe may suffice to 
bring down the loosely overhanging earth, 
often covered with gigantic trunks. These 
concave sides, with their fallen trees, clus- 
ters of sinking javary-palms, supported only 
by a tangled net-work of lianas, give to the 
scenery that primitive wildness so charming 
to travelers. When one has climbed up the 
steep shore, over huge terrace-like elevations, 
and safely passed through a labyrinth of in- 
terwoven roots and creepers into the interior 
of the forest, which gets free of underwood 
at some distance from the river, he is op- 
pressed with sensations of awe and wonder, 
like those felt on entering some grand and 
gloomy temple. A mysterious twilight reigns 
all around, which seems to intensify the radi- 
ance of the occasional sunbeam as it falls on 
a glossy palm-leaf, or on a large bunch of 
purple orchid-flowers. Splendid trunks, some 
of them from three to six feet in diameter, 
tise like so many pillars supporting the dense 
green vault of foliage; and every variety of 
tall, graceful palms, spare and bushy, and 
bearing heavy berries of bright yellow or red, 
struggle to catch a glimpse of the light, from 
which they are shut out by the neighboring 
giants, of which the figueira (or wild fig-tree) 
is one of the most striking, in the dimensions 
of its crown and stem, and in the strange 
shape of its roots, which project like huge 
outworks. These seem to grow in all direc- 
tions, forming props, stays, and cross-bars, 
wherever they are wanted, just as if the whole 
were a soft, plastic mass, the sole purpose of 
which was to supply, with a minimum of ma- 
terial, as much stability as possible to the 
trunk, whose wood is of extreme softness, 
and whose roots are not deep. Such are 
their pliancy and elasticity that a young 
Agueira, taken out and planted with the 
branches reversed, will take root in this po- 
tition, its former roots changing into a fresh, 
oddly-formed, but leafy crown. Mr. Keller 
sawa striking instance in the province of 
Parana, In a narrow gorge some workmen 
had built a small log-house of the short 
trunks of the there abounding tree-ferns. The 
horizontally-placed stems, deprived of their 
fronds, had grown splendid fresh leaves on 
both their upper and lower ends, making a 
cool, leafy bower. 

The pachiuba-palm and some species of 
cecropie exhibit other extravagances in their 


roots. They appear as if standing on stilts, 
the real trunks only beginning at one or two 
feet above-ground. But, more than all, it is 
the profusion of orchids and bromelia that ex- 
cites our admiration. These bright children 
of the tropics envelop with dense foliage as 
well the fallen and mouldering trunks as 
those yet upstanding in full vigor and bloom, 
thus forming hanging gardens of astounding 
magnificence, which reveal leaves and flowers 
of the most irregular shapes and colors. 
Everywhere, on the branches, and on the 
ground, and even from out the fissures of the 
bare rock, light ferns and rich moss spring 
up and clothe the decaying trunks with fresh 
green. Without the aid of the pencil no one 
can adequately paint the magnificence of such 
vegetation. In our own hot-houses we see 
well-trimmed palms and beautiful orchids, 
with their bright blossoms; but how differ- 
ent is this from the virgin forest, wherein 
Nature, undisturbed by man, has created her 
own prodigies, and where no narrow pots 
separate her children from the maternal soil, 
and where no dim roof of glass intervenes 
between them and the blue ether! Nor, in 
our carefully-tended hot-houses, is the eye 
ever gratified with sueh agreeable contrasts 
as are afforded by the silver-gray and rust- 
brown tints of the decayed leaf of the palm 
or the fern-tree, or the black bark of the rot- 
ting trunk, with the blazing scarlet of some 
heliconia-blossom. How difficult it must be to 
give to every plant, especially to orchids, the 
exact quantity. of light, warmth, and moist- 
ure it requires, can be understood only by 
those who have seen clusters of them hidden 
in the deep shade of the tree-crowns, while 
others are exposed to the scorching rays of 
the sun in the vicinity of a river, or in some 
clearer part of the forest; some species 
thriving on the bare rock almost, and others 
clinging fast with their white rootlets to the 
moist, rotting bark of a tree. 

The hundreds of groves of noble palms, 
too, whose columnar shafts and light, feath- 
ery leaves impart an enhanced charm to the 
spectacle of white-foaming cataracts, dark 
reefs, and islets growing in the light of the 
setting sun, constitute an interesting feature 
in the landscape of the great river-valleys. 
But of far greater importance to the half- 
civilized riverines than either palms or orchids, 
for whose beauties they have no eye, are the 
cacao and the caoutchouc tree, products of 
the tropical forest essential to the future 
prosperity of the country. The wild-cacao, 
with its lancet-shaped, large, hanging leaves, 
and cucumber-like fruit springing direct from 
the stem, is a characteristic of the old allu- 
vial soil, where it often forms dense thickets, 
almost impenetrable, exhibiting at the same 
time the small reddish flowers and the ripe 
golden fruit, in which the embedded seed 
| bend to the ground, and often take root 
again. : ' 

The India-rubber and cacao are not the 
only forest treasures. The export of Paré- 
nuts now yields a revenue of two hundred 
thousand dollars, but it might be increased 
tenfold. The sameis to be said of various 
valuable oily seeds, besides resins yielding 
the finest varnishes, plants giving the most 
brilliant dyes, and others with fibres useful 











for matting and ropes, as also some forty of 
the absolutely indispensable drugs. 

The most valuable of the medicinal plants 
is the cinchona, or Peruvian-bark tree, from 
which quinine is obtained. A romantic tale 
has it that a Countess Cinchon, the lady of a 
Viceroy of Peru, was the first European cured, 
by the bitter bark, of a violent fit of ague, 
toward the end of the seventeenth century ; 
and that it was a descendant of the Incas 
who, prompted by love of the beautiful count- 
ess, who was the wife of his hereditary foe, 
had given her the specific, until then guarded 
with jealous secrecy by the natives. How- 
ever, it was not so much the physician as the 
confessor of the noble lady, or, rather, the 
mighty order of which he was a member, who 
took advantage of the discovery by complete- 
ly monopolizing the cascarilha trade. For 
more than a century the pounded bark came 
only through the Jesuits to the European 
market, under the name of Jesuit-powder. In 
the total absence of regular means of com- 
munication with the interior, it was easy 
enough for the padres to stifle any attempt 
at competition in their numerous missions on 
the eastern slope of the Andes, where, with- 
out any restriction, they disposed of many 
thousands of Indians, and to ask any price 
they pleased for the more and more appre- 
ciated drug. 

Like the seringueiro of the Madeira Valley, 
the cascarilheiro, or bark-collector, generally 
a poor, half-civilized Indian or mestizo, is most 
shamefully cheated out of his small, hard- 
earned gains ; the traders always contriving 
to get the bark at half-price, while for the 
lead and powder, and the half-spoiled vict- 
uals, given in exchange, they charge double 
and treble value. Yet the cascarilheiro is fond 
of his wild, roaming life, the hardships and 
fatigues of which he will endure for months, 
cutting his way through the dense forest to 
get at the trees he seeks, and carrying his 
heavy bundle of bark over hill and dale, only 
to be perpetually robbed in the next village. 
There the cascarilha, or bark, is sewn into 
large bags of untanned hide, and carried by 
beasts of burden to La Paz, whence it is sent 
by the Peruvian seaport Arica to Europe and 
North America, 





A LIGHT WOMAN? 


A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER II. 
JOHN. 


OBLE was waked the next morning by 
a thump at his door, and through the 
open ventilator at the top was shot a pond- 
lily. His friend, when he gave him admis- 
sion, told how he had been up at daybreak 
for a walk to a pond a mile or so away, where 
pond-lilies were to be had if one would take 
the trouble to roll his trousers up, and did 
not mind the oozy bottom of the shallow 
pond. They saw a dish of them, as they 
went down to breakfast, set outside of Miss 
Troy's room, waiting to be taken in, as if 
they were her shoes. 
“She arranges them round her looking- 
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glass,” said Young, confidentially. “I saw 
them once when the door was ajar.” 

Miss Troy herself came down to breakfast 
shortly after, and sat at a table at which the 
two young men also had obtained seats. In 
the morning light she was quite as striking 
in her beauty as at night, though she had a 
languid air, which lent her eyes a dreamy ex- 
pression, unlike the strong look which they 
held at night, when she seemed to be govern- 
ing by them. She wore one of Young’s lilies, 
which hung with dewy freshness from her 
bosom, drooping with the same grace that 
belonged to her. 

“Mr, Young,” she said, “do you never 
find these lilies lazy in the morning? You 
bring them to me so fresh and wide awake 
that I think you must use some violent meas- 
ures with them. It is hardly possible that 
lilies lying on the surface of the water should 
be so sprightly—and see, when I wear one, 
it dozes off again.” 

“Harmony again, Miss Troy,” said No- 
ble. “Ido not myself commend too great 
energy before breakfast. The tonic of morn- 
ing air is very well, but it should be taken as 
one takes a tonic, with some degree of de- 
liberateness, and not on the full run. For 
my part, I prefer to grow with the day. Be- 
sides, since we have been at such pains in 
our civilization to subdue Nature, why should 
we think it necessary or wise to offer up our- 
selves as a sort of morning sacrifice to her 
when we pay her the compliment of coming 
here to one of her retreats for a few weeks ?” 

“Shall you save Round Top, then, for 
midnight, Mr. Noble?” 

“ At all events, I should not take it be- 
fore breakfast unless I had previously ar- 
ranged to pass the night there. But, if I 
were there at midnight, I think I should get 
the best that the mountain had to give.” 

“But you would not get any thing from 
it, it seems to me,” said Miss Troy, “ except 
what you had first given it yourself. I trust 
I am becomingly metaphysical, Mr. No- 
ble.” 

“You are not far from right, anyway. 
If I were to take Round Top at the end of 
the day, when all the forces were ripe fn me, 
and I had gathered all that the day had to 
give, I fancy that the experience of being 
upon the top of a high mountain would be 
keener and more subtile than it possibly could 
be at any other time.” 

“But you could not see any thing,” ob- 
jected Arthur. 

“ Seeing things from a mountain is a very 
insignificant part of the sensation of being 
upon it. Moreover, what you did make out 
in the way of light in the valley, for instance, 
or what the moonlight disclosed, would have 
a greater power over the imagination; and 
why does one go up a mountain at all, or do 
any unusual thing, except that his own ex- 
perience may be enlarged, and he may im- 
port something new into himself?” 

* All very well, John, if you wish to write 
& poem upon a new subject, but I am quite 
content with the common pleasures, Let us 
at least try Round Top in the daytime first. 
Why should we not go this afternoon ?—You 
know, Miss Helen, that we agreed the after- 
noon light was the best. Will you not go 





with us? We might ask the third Miss Gar- 
den for a fourth.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Young, if you think Mr. 
Noble will be sufficiently grown for so ardu- 
ous a walk.—You grow with the day, I think 
you said, Mr. Noble?” 

“And shrink again in sleep, Miss Troy. 
My mental processes go on inversely to my 
physical. You know we are shorter in stature 
at night, having settled during the day. I 
always wake with a feeling that it is low tide, 
and there are shoals in my mind that must 
wait the coming in of some current before 
their barrenness is covered.” 

‘“* T wonder if ‘ Lucile’ would serve as such 
a current ?” 

“Why, are you reading ‘ Lucile?’” 

“Yes, my aunt and I are reading it, and 
Mr. Young assists at the execution.” 

“Then let me be one of the hangmen if 
you will.” 

“With pleasure,” said she, rising from 
the table. “We read at ten. Mr. Young 
will show you the public square.” 

** John, I begin to have hopes of you. I 
am not going to try to show you Miss Troy. 
You shall see her for yourself, and then con- 
fess that, as Solomon told the Queen of Sheba, 
the half had not been told.” 

“A slight reversal of dramatis persone,” 
said Noble; “ but I ought not to complain if 
I am set down as Solomon.” 

Miss Penny breakfasted in her room ; and, 
being a person much governed by method, 
her niece adapted her own movements to 
hers. Miss Penny was engaged in the exer- 
cise of sundry little daily duties, which, to a 
casual observer, might seem trivial and even 
accidental, but were really all foreordained 
by the methodical little lady. Her reading 
was one of these duties. She had her own 
private and particular reading in her room, 
but she made provision also for a more pub- 
lic one with her niece, in a retired place on 
the piazza, where she could combine a sun- 
bath and mental diversion. She had taken a 
liking to Mr. Young, and, after some effort, 
had succeeded in working him into her so- 
cial system, so that he now was down for a 
place in the public reading in quite as fixed 
a manner as Helen herself. But there never 
was a place ready in her mind for a stranger 
suddenly introduced, and, although she had 
been warned of Noble’s coming, she had not 
yet become accustomed to the fact of his ex- 
istence at all, so that she was, as it were, 
unable to give him satisfactory accommoda- 
tions when he was introduced to her. 

“Your niece kindly invited me to your 
reading,” said he, “and I am certainly very 
much obliged.” 

“ We read every day from ten to eleven,” 
said Miss Penny. “We are reading now 
‘Lucile,’ by Owen Meredith. It is a new 
book.” 

“ My aunt,” explained Miss Troy, “ has an 
arrangement with a bookseller by which all 
new books, except professional ones, are sent 
to her as they appear.” 

“ Also excepting books written for chil- 
dren,” said Miss Penny, “ and religious books. 
I prefer to choose my own religious books,” 
she added, with great firmness, as if protest- 
ing against her bookseller. ‘This is a poem, 





a narrative-poem, I think it is called. It is 
two hundred and sixty pages long. We are 
at the one-hundred-and-twentieth page, and 
we read forty pages an hour when we begin 
punctually,” and she looked a little uneasily 
at her niece. “ We shall finish the book this 
week. I hope Mr. Miller will not forget to 
send another book by that time.—Helen, you 
may begin.” 

The old lady evidently felt that they were 
under some disadvantage, the time-table hav 
ing been deranged, requiring them to make 
up five or six minutes somewhere. At the 
end.of every leaf she consulted her watch, to 
see if the allotted three minutes had been 
overpassed. Twenty pages were read. 

“Now, Mr. Young, if you please,” said 
Miss Penny, looking a little doubtfully at 
Noble. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Noble would prefer to read, 
aunt ?” said Miss Troy. 

“ Dear, dear,” said she, “ would you mind 
reading to-morrow, sir?” 

“ Not at all,” said John, politely. “ Would 
much rather, in fact.” 

“ We can’t divide it exactly among three,” 
said Miss Penny; “so I never read, but to- 
morrow we can divide it among four, and 
that will make just ten pages apiece. You 
don’t mind ?” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” repeated Jobn, re- 
assuring her; and Young took up the para- 
ble where Miss Troy had dropped it. As 
eleven o’clock drew near, Miss Penny kept 
her watch in sight all the while, and the 
reader, catching the hint, galloped with spirit 
over the pages, reaching the last triumphant- 
ly exactly on time. It was not altogether 
easy for John to give close attention to the 
story. He was interested in the race, and he 
was interested, too, in watching Miss Troy. 
She had brought no work with her, but sat 
while her lover read, languidly looking off 
upon the landscape, her fair hand and arm 
resting carelessly upon the railing. Her own 
reading was perfectly correct, and perfectly 
indifferent. Arthur, on the contrary, read, 
even when reading rapidly, as if he were 
reading to her alone. The hour over, Miss 
Penny took the book and withdrew. 

Her niece did not happen to be a con- 
stituent part of the next hour, so that she re- 
mained with the gentlemen, knowing, in fact, 
that she would be rather in the way with her 
aunt. Her lover recalled her from her dreams, 
if she were dreaming. 

“Do you think, Miss Helen, that the 
Cousin John of this story was himself in love 
with Matilda?” 

“ Very likely. They were both of them 
quite worthy of each other, perfectly respect- 
able people; he giving advice to his weak- 
kneed cousin, and she in all that life at Ems, 
and yet as blind as a three days’ kitten. It 
is plain that Lord Alfred will pay no atten- 
tion to the advice, and that Lucille will rescue 
Matilda from a precipice eighteen inches 
high.” 

“Well,” said Arthur, “ lové-stories always 
do seem to me the most unreal of stories, 
and poetry seems meant for a mood ; and, to 
take your love-stories and poetry mixed, forty 


. pages at a sitting is a pretty severe strain on 


one’s temper.—John, you who not only read 
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but write poetry, how do you take yours? 
with a story in it?” 

“T fancy that Owen Meredith wished to 
tell a story, and not a romance; but he put 
it into verse in order to lift it out of the 
commonplace ; the- result, to my thinking, is 
an unnecessary waste of good rhymes. He 
seems to be ashamed of his work every once 
in a while, and to take his revenge by tweak- 
ing the Muse’s nose, I can’t find his comic 
very funny, and his fine verse bores me. I 
don’t believe it is filled with the real afflatus. 
If I were in love, I think I could read Brown- 
ing’s love-poems, because they have so much 
manly stuff in them: one can read them 
without wincing.” 

“There, John, you and Miss Troy have 
found something in common, I frankly own 
that I returned her ‘ Men and Women’ with a 
sigh at my inability to make head through 
more than one or two poems.” 

“You should have put yourself under 
Miss Troy’s instruction. The real lover of 
Browning can always interpret his difficult 
poems simply by reading them aloud.” 

“But there needs to be a listener,” said 
Miss Troy. “ Do you not think so?” 

‘“ Yes,” said Noble, “ but not nearly so 
‘trained a listener as some imagine. People 
get into the way of regarding Browning as a 
sort of secret into which one has to be ini- 
tiated. It is his openness that attracts me.” 

“T will ask you to read one or two to me, 
then, Mr. Noble, for Iam not quite sure of 
my understanding of them.” 

“Leave me out, if you please,” said 
Young. “If once I begin to understand, I 
shall only be the more helpless when left to 
myself.” 

“T confess,” said Noble, “ I do not wholly 
make out why people set poetry apart from 
prose as making a distinct appeal to one’s in- 
Aelligence.—I suppose you have been asked, 
Miss Troy, if you like poetry. Were you 
ever asked if you like prose?” 

“T should certainly answer, ‘ No,’” seid 
she, “for whoever asked would be likely to 
give me some illustration of it.” 

“Ah, you are staving off my essay, I see, 
on ‘The Universal in Poetry.’ Well, be it so. 
Let us take our real poem this afternoon look- 
ing off Round Top.” 

“Now, Mr. Noble, I am not going to let 
you substitute Round Top for yourself. I in- 
sist upon the essay.” 

“No, Arthur here shall not be compelled 
to take his friends mixed with metaphysics. 
Iwill save my essay for the second act of 
Giovanni’s ‘ Soul’s Tragedy,’ being in prose.” 

“Ah, then you act as the friend?” and 
she half closed her eyes and looked at him, 
“trying me with her eyelids’? as John said 
to himself. 

“ Browning, I'll swear,” muttered Arthur, 
half vexed, and he took a turn down the piaz- 
za. As he turned back he caught sight of 
the two, his handsome friend, and the woman 
he loved, and for a moment it crossed his 
mind that there were some things they held 
in common from which he was shut out. 


The third Miss Garden was very happy 


‘to accept the invitation and join Miss Troy, 


Mr. Young, and the handsome new-comer, 





Mr. Noble, on a walk up Round Top in the 
afternoon. Mr. Noble enticed her to recall 
their meeting in Switzerland, and she did her 
best conscientiously to remember it, but was 
finally compelled to take refuge in the hypoth- 
esis that it was one of her sisters whom he 
had seen. Nevertheless, Switzerlahd, with 
all Europe for a reservation, furnished a wide 
field for conversational foraging, in which 
they all joined as they walked together along 
the broad country road. They had come 
near to the base of the mountain, which lay 
only about three miles from the village, when 
they passed a pair of bars, shutting off a 
wood-path that had a most enticing look. 

“That path,” said Miss Troy, suddenly 
stopping, “leads up the mountain by a pleas- 
anter way than the regular road. We will 
take that.” 

“ Oh, no, Miss Troy,” said Miss Garden, “I 
assure you, you are entirely mistaken. I have 
taken the path repeatedly. It divides not far 
from here, the right-hand way leading into 
the regular mountain-road, the other wander- 
ing off into the woods. I never followed it.” 

“ My instinct tells me that it does not go 
up the mountain,” said Miss Troy, “and 
therefore I propose we take it. I have inva- 
riably noticed that when I am in doubt as to 
a road, and I instinctively have an opinion, I 
am sure to be right if I go directly contrary 
to my instinct.” 

“ But really, my dear Miss Troy,” said 
Miss Garden again, “I assure you it would 
be very unwise to takethat road. It is much 
better to keep to the regular path. Besides, 
there may be rattlesnakes there.” 

“ Miss Garden is too trained a mountain- 
eer,” said Young, politely, “to make any 
mistakes about the way up Round Top.” 

“ Well,” said Noble, “ my instinct I have 
generally found correct, and as it agrees, this 
time, with Miss Troy’s anti-instinct, I am for 
this path. Besides, it hasa touch of advent- 
ure about it,” and he began to take the bars 
down. But Miss Garden was firm. 

“We shall assuredly be lost,” said she, 
with great impressiveness. 

“Come,” said Miss Troy, “ let us race for 
the top by our separate ways.—Mr. Noble, 
will you join me in a wager that we shall be 
at the top first, before Miss Garden and Mr. 
Young?” 

“To the half of my kingdom.” 

“Very well, we'll give you the half of Mr. 
Noble’s kingdom if you get there first, and 
we will claim the half of Mr. Young’s king- 
dom if we get there first,” and she looked 
with a mischievous smile at Arthur, whose 
face bad begun to cloud. 

“ Done,” said he, and, seizing Miss Gar- 
den’s hand, he began to run. 

“What is Mr. Noble’s kingdom ?” asked 
that young lady, rather out of breath. 

“His mind to him a kingdom is, I sup- 
pose, and, as he has half a mind to do some- 
thing or other, I propose to get possession 
of it.” Meanwhile Noble and Miss Troy had 
entered the wood-road and put up the bars 
behind them. Miss Troy was suddenly silent, 
and they walked on with only a word now 
and then. They came shortly to the divide 
in the road of which Miss Garden had told 
them. Miss Troy stood a moment. 


“Ah!” said John, taking his place in 
front of her, ‘‘ here we have the divinity as of 
old at the fork of the road telling the young 
man which path he is to take.” 

“Choose your own, Mr. Noble, and I will 
follow you.” 

“What a reverse of the ancient myth! 
Let us take the left-hand path.” So they 
followed it, as it wound, always ascending, 
however. 

‘Miss Garden seems to me,” said Noble, 
“a most admirable type of the woman that 
prefers to keep to the beaten road. There is 
safety in it, but safety is a dismal quality in 
any thing. I am afraid she never would 
have crossed the Atlantic, had not somebody 
gone before her.” 

“Do you think me, then, a type of the ad- 
venturous woman?” asked Miss Troy. 

“Pardon me, types must themselves have 
small individuality about them; they have 
their character by virtue of what they repre- 
sent, and contribute nothing themselves. 
Miss Garden seems to me capable of receiv- 
ing from those whom she represents to an in- 
definite extent.” 

“ For individuality, then, you would select 
her companion, perhaps.” They had just 
reached a level plateau from which they 
could look off on the valley below. 

“ Let us halt here a moment, Miss Troy,” 
said Noble, and they sat upon a flat rock and 
took in the far-reaching prospect. 

“ Arthur Young is one of a thousand. I 
do not know how much he has told you of 
himself. He was Freshman when I was Sen- 
ior, and, happening to room next to each 
other, I caught sight of his honest blue eye, 
and, from teasing him, came to make him a 
constant companion. He had so open a mind 
in many directions that it was a never-failing 
pleasure to send suggestions rolling down one 
avenue or another, and see them entering 
some place in: his intellectual storehouse. 
That is putting it rather magnificently—par- 
don a writer who gets betrayed easily into 
sounding phrases. It is his youth that has 
always affected me. He is fresh and innocent, 
and even now when he entertains me with an 
account of his splendid plans I think Iam more 
tickled with the ruddy face of the young Da- 
vid peeping out of the big armor he ia trying to 
put on, than awe-struck by the magnificence 
of his enterprise. He is an unspoiled boy, 
who will never be a man until he finds him- 
self with some younger person to guide and 
lead. He has always looked up—a precious 
training, but his true strength will never 
come until he is so placed that he is aware 
of others looking up at him.” His eyes rest- 
ed on Miss Troy as he said this, but her face 
was turned away. 

“Hark!” said she; “there are voices 
above us.” 

They both looked up, and saw above them 
two figures through the woods, that, becom- 
ing more distinct, were. plainly their com- 
panions, from whom they had been separated. 

“Do you think they see us?” asked Miss 
Troy, with a meaning smile. “ Do you think 
Mr. Young is aware of others looking up at 

him?” 

Noble was vexed, ke scarcely knew why, 





but answered, coolly : 
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“ Well, we shall lose our wager, unless 
we find some way to head them off.” 

“ We must get there first,’”’ said she, with 
energy; and they began clambering the hill 
without much regard to paths, only keeping 
clear of their course. To do this, they were 
obliged to skirt the top of the mountain, but 
they made up for the longer distance by hur- 
rying helter-skelter over rocks and stones. 
The top of the mountain was marked by a 
barrel stuck upon a pole, and already they 
began to feel the strong breezes about them 
as they cleared the woods and caught the 
wind that eddied about the top. They could 
not hear the voices or steps of the others; 
they saw the barrel just before them, and, 
when within a few rods of it, from the other 
side, at about equal distance, they saw Young 
and Miss Garden coming hurriedly forward. 
All four immediately set up a shout, and 
rushed for the barrel. They reached it simul- 
taneously. There was nothing left but to 
quarrel over it; it was quite impossible for 
either party to establish an alidi for the 
other. 

It was with a somewhat forced gayety 
that Young stoutly put in his own and Miss 
Garden’s claim. He was plainly out of sorts. 
The half-hour of necessary absence from the 
girl he loved, spent with the girl who bored 
him, had not cleared his temper. He threw 
sticks and stones at the view, and declared it 
to be entirely unworthy of the mountain 
placed there to command it. 

** Let us leave this hoary mountain to look 
at the view !"’ he exclaimed, finally ; “ and to 
look at us casting off the dust of our shoes at 
him. If he can stay here forever and look at 
those insipid valleys, I'll waste no sympathy 
over him.” 

He started to his feet, and began descend- 
ing the hill. Miss Garden had been rather 
annoyed by the division of the party. 

“Tt was not lady-like in Miss Troy,” she 
said, to herself; and she walked firmly beside 
Young. 

So it happened that Noble and Miss Troy, 
bringing up the rear, were again thrown to- 
gether. 

“T have not yet heard your essay on ‘ The 
Universal in Poetry,’ Mr. Noble,” said his 
companion. 

“ One is always interrupted,” said he, “at 
the right point. Neither have I heard your 
opinion of Arthur Young, and we can each 
wait.” 

“Then you do not want to know what I 
think of him?” 

“No; because your judgment now is soon 
to change; and yet, if you express it, you 
will, as a matter of pride, hold to it longer 
than you otherwise would.”—She blushed as 
he said this.—‘* Our judgments of others are 
always liable to change,” he went on, “ unless 
they have been tested by a principle which is 
unerring.”’ 

“Do you not believe, then, in the power 
of one person to read another at sight ?” 

“Yes, to read; but not to know by 
heart.” 

“What do you mean, then, by some prin- 
ciple as a test?” 

“T mean that character, that personality, 
is not apprehended by people as a landscape, 





for instance, is. Our moods govern us very 
little in our judgment of natural scenery; 
but, when it comes to people, they are con- 
stantly changing, and we are changing: un- 
less, then, there is some enduring thing out- 
side of both by which judgment can be test- 
ed, one’s opinion is ligble to change.” 

“T don’t think I follow you, Mr. Noble; 
but I should like to ask you this: By what 
principle are you governed in determining the 
character of people whom you meet, if not by 
a personal insight ? ” 

“ My insight does govern me, but it is in- 
sight fortified in various ways: with some 
people, by an experience of serving them— 
that is the way I know Arthur Young. But, 
when I make new acquaintances, I am very 
apt to make up my mind about them by 
a comparison with other people whom I 
have known, or by what I see of the effect 
of their intercourse on others. Besides, I 
think there have been very keen analyses of 
character in literature which disclose to us 
what might otherwise be obscure.” 

“And do you spell and define all your 
new acquaintances ?” she asked, looking at 
him with half-closed eyes. 

“Tt is more than a study with me, Miss 
Troy, when I am forecasting the future of 
those with whom I am closely connected— 
whom I love,” he added, hesitating. 

“Do you suppose,” she asked, after a 
pause, “that such calculation can always 
take into account all that goes to make up 
character?” 

“Enough at any rate to decide one in any 
case where he is called upon to act. I ought, 
in justice to myself, to say that, as I am con- 
structing people, professionally as a story- 
teller, I make a habit of all this, and very 
likely speak of it in a more cold-blooded 
manner than may be pleesant.” 

“Tt is a disagreeable subject,” said she, 
decisively. ‘Let us leave it. For my part, 
I would rather gossip about people than dis- 
cuss principles of friendship.” 





“Give me leave to ask on what you base 
a claim to friendship. Do you remember 
Franklin’s saying that the surest way to re- | 
tain a friend is to make him do you a ser- 
vice?” 

“Then do me the service, Mr. Noble, to | 
help me overtake our friends, who must not 
be suffered to enter Kingston without our 
protection,” 

“Very well; it is a maxim that works 
for both, and“when I ask a favor of you, 
understand the sordid ground of my request.” | 
They came up presently with the other two, 
and so made their return to the house. Mr. 
Jack Romney sat, as usual, in front of the 
entrance, smoking his unnumbered cigar. | 

“Well, Miss Troy,” said he, “has any | 
thing new been séen from Round Top to-day ? 
People go up day after day, but I can’t see | 
that uniformity from the top of a mountain is 
very different from my kind.” 

“Oh, there has been a great deal of variety 
about the excursion to-day. In the first 
place, we quarreled. Mr. Noble and I were 
headstrong ; Miss Garden and Mr. Young 
were—I leave them to say what they were— 
we found a new way up the mountain; we 
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together with an external harmony, whicl. we 
flatter ourselves is quite deceptive.” 

“ And that is what Nature does, is it? I'l] 
stick to the house-door and my cigar.—Young, 
try the effect of one on your nerves; you 
look jaded.” ° 

“Thank you, Romney, it is too mild a 
remedy. I would rather knock somebody 
down.” 

“T have great confidence in tea, Mr, 
Young,” said Miss Troy, looking back and 
smiling, as she and Miss Garden entered the 
house. 

“John,” said his friend, as they went up 
to their rooms shortly after, “ what did you 
and Miss Troy talk about?” 

““ Well, we discussed you somewhat,” said 
that gentleman, coolly. “Miss Troy has a 
mind, as you say, and quite a philosophic 
one,” but, though his friend fretted and fumed, 
he would say nothing more. 

Arthur moped as long as he could when 
they returned to society, but it was not in 
him to be petulant long. Tea, as Miss Troy 
had hoped, proved helpful, and they strolled 
together to Sunset Hill afterward. As they 
sauntered back, Miss Troy, who had been 
silent, suddenly asked : 

“ Has your friend any sister, Mr. Young?” 

“No. In fact, he has lived very much by 
himself, and with men, or perhaps more with 
his books than with men, even. I sometimes 
think he forms his impressions of people by 
what he has read of those who seem to have 
been in like circumstances.” 

“A dangerous way,” said she, smiling, 
“for every one who lives at all is capable 
of furnishing a distinct character for a ro- 
mance or a poem; and you and I, if we are to 
be judged by our likeness to some hero or 
heroine who has been printed off in a book, 
have a right to challenge the real identity of 
the likeness. For my part, if I were to be 
looked upon as only a living copy of some 
paper-lady, I should be very sure to show 
some traits which could not be found in the 
book.” 

“ Well, if John has been looking for your 
type, you may be sure he has searched first 
in his character-dictionary, Browning’s ‘ Men 
I have often heard him say 
that it is a directory to a very wide range of 
character.” 

“Very possibly. I shall not search for 
him there, however. I prefer to take him 
au naturel, and not cooked in a poem.” 

“ Take him by all means as a savage, Miss 
Helen, and reclaim him from the error of his 
solitary ways. I think you have already 
seraped a little of the Cossack off from him. 
In fact, this afternoon I began to speculate 
as to how I should like to find him here at 
Kingston, and come to make him a visit.” 

“Do you, then, deliver him over to me?” 
she asked, with a laugh. 

“Yes, if you will give him back to me 
sound and in good condition, warranted per- 
fectly gentle in our society. 

“T don’t know that I ever had dealings 
in human flesh before,” said she, shivering @ 
little, and then, laying her hand upon Ar- 
thur’s shoulder by a sudden movement and 
withdrawing it as quickly, she said, while 


quarreled again at the top, and came home | the color rose in her face: 
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“You really have faith in me, Mr. Ar- 
thur?”’ She never had called him before by 
that name, and he heard it with mingled de- 
light and confusion. It seemed as if she had 
stepped behind the more formal “ Mr. Young,” 
yet, associated as it was with a mode of 
speech accustomed to his ear only from the 
lips of a servant, he was not sure that he 
liked it. But he answered straightway : 

“Faith? yes, faith, hope, and the third, 
each perfect of its kind.” 





ON GUARD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BERTHOLD 
AUERBACH. 


(From the Deutsche Rundschau.) 


I. 


“ T what time shall we order the car- 
riage?” the liveried servant was 
asked, who opened the door. 

“ At one o’clock,” was the answer. 

Meanwhile the ladies, wrapped in their 
cloaks, their heads bare or covered with a 
light veil, passed with their silken slippers 
along the carpet that was laid across the 
sidewalk. 

The governor of the fortress, General von 
Kronwichter, was giving the first ball of the 
season; and the first ball of the season has 
about it something as freshly inspiriting as a 
first spring rain; faces and toilets ure alike 
bright and new. 

The front of the great, gloomy official 
building was brilliantly lighted; torches were 
burning in the street; and two policemen 
kept apart the gaping crowd, so that the 
guests could pass unhindered through the 
open door, before which two grenadiers stood 
on guard, shouldering or presenting arms ac- 
cording to the rank of each new arrival. 

Carriage after carriage rolled up; and 
there were many pedestrians, almost without 
exception in uniform. In the broad vesti- 
bule the young officers handed their cloaks 
to their servants, and ordered them for the 
proper hour, and then passed on up the 


broad, carpeted, flower-decorated stairway, } 


looked once more at their dress in the great 
mirrors, and finally advanced with ceremo- 
nious bearing, carrying their helmets under 
the left arm. The folding-doors opened, and 
the entry was made. 

In the first apartment, where the brightly- 
lighted suites of rooms extended on either 
hand, stood the governor, a tall, stately man, 
with thick, short gray hair, and a blond beard. 
An abundant collection of high orders glis- 
tened on his breast. He received his guests 
with the extreme of cordiality. Each might 
have imagined that he had been especially 
invited, and that he was especially—indeed, 
almost exclusively—welcome ; in fact, it often 
seemed as though the old man was even sur- 
prised at having the happiness of receiving 
this or that gentleman or lady. Still there 
were differences: sometimes only one hand 
Was extended—sometimes the offered hand 
was grasped between both those of the host ; 
4 significant look, a quick nod, was indicative 
of much. The host, at other times a strict 
man, was always in a social and’ delighted 





mood when he entertained company, and his 
extreme friendliness was by no means a mere 
appearance or deception ; with it all, he had 
the consciousness that he represented the 
chief personage of the state, and that there- 
fore it was his duty to be condescending. 
Besides, like many elderly officers, he greatly 
resembled the reigning sovereign ; and be in- 
creased this resemblance still further by ac- 
curately imitating the latter’s style of wear- 
ing his beard. 

Beside the governor stood his only daugh- 
ter Gabrielle, and greeted the guests with as 
much courtesy as dignity-—the more remark- 
able considering her youth. 

If the ancient Greeks had known the 
type of the soldier’s daughter, they would 
have made a model for it; for the type has a 
peculiarity not easy to describe. It consists 
not only in an erect bearing and in ease of 
movement, but also in a certain security of 
expression and manner, an accuracy of for- 
mality which nevertheless has an element of 
careless comradery and obvious appropriate- 
ness. All this seems new and peculiar to a 
man in citizen’s dress. 

These peculiarities evidently have their 
origin in the confidence and certainty that at- 
tend living in a limited circle, carefully grad- 
uated according to rank ; among a class that, 
unlike all others, has made its ranks even 
outwardly recognizable in their various grades. 
Besides all this, however, Gabrielle was al- 
ready doing the honors of the house for the 
third winter since she had left the young la- 
dies’ seminary. Her fair head, with its blond 
locks, its blue eyes, finely-cut lips, and clear- 
ly-chiseled features, rested upon a beautiful- 
ly-rounded neck and bust ; she wore no jew- 
elry ; she was simply dressed in white, with 
a red sash, and the movements of her figure 
were graceful and refined. 

“ Gniidiges Fraulein, may I have the honor 
of being put down for a dance?” asked a 
young lieutenant with brown hair and brill- 
iant brown eyes. 

“Certainly. Will you write your name? 
The German, if you will.” 

Only a slight glance from the young man 
seemed to say—how very circumspect this 
little conversation was! He wrote his name 
simply “ Hauenstein,” for that he was a first- 
lieutenant was as well known as that he was 
Baron von Hauensteinz. 

He retired, a gleam of joy passing over 
his bright young face, that soon gave place 
to an expression of serious thought. He heard 
it said here and there how much it was to be 
regretted that this would be the last ball for 
a long time that would be graced by the 
bright presence of the governor’s daughter— 
for it had been decided that she should be- 
come a maid-of-honor to the queen, whose 
first lady-in-waiting, the Countess Truben, 
was the sister of her dead mother. 

The dancing began ; the hall was a noble 
sight, with its joyful, brightly-dressed occu- 
pants. It was an apartment in good Renais- 
sance style, with well- proportioned walls, 
ornamented in stucco, and a bright frescoed 
ceiling, representing a mythological subject ; 
for the governor’s residence had once been a 
royal palace. 

The band was stationed behind an ivy- 


‘something distinguished — about him. 





covered lattice in a neighboring room; no- 
body saw how the musicians toiled—only the 
merry dancing-tunes were heard. 

Hauenstein passed by the most famous 
beauties, surrounded by their admirers as by 
a swarm of bees, without trying his fortune 
further. He put his dancing-card in his 
breast-pocket — he had nothing further to 
trouble about. He roamed about the rooms, 
pausing here and there before a painting, a 
statue, or some other work of art; and at 
last he sat down in the rotunda, and turned 
over the leaves of an album that lay before 
him. 

“So idle?” said some one to him. He 
rose quickly and greeted the major of his 
regiment, explaining that he hardly felt in the 
humor for dancing that evening. 

“Yes, yes. I can understand it,” replied 
the major. “I read it in the paper to-day, 
myself. It’s painful—cruel, that’s true: He 
was an obstinate revolutionist, to be sure; 
but after all -there was a certain nobility— 
De 
you know whether he had any parents or 
near relations ?” 

“Only a sister; but as far as I know she 
lives in France.” 

“ Did he tell you that himself?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He wanted to go to France, too?” 

“ He didn’t tell me any thing of that; and 
I never asked him about any thing which 
he didn’t refer to of his own accord.” 

The major laid his hand on Hauenstein’s 
shoulder, saying: “‘ It isn’t a good thing—or 
rather it is a good thing—that it’s out of our 
line to trouble ourselves about the prisoners, 
or to enter into any relations with them. 
The officer of the guard is only to support 
the prison warden. We are not obliged to 
think what kind of material there may be 
kept in the building—whether ammunition 
or human beings. But come up into the 
smoking-room; there’ll be some fun to be 
had there.” 

They went up into the next story; and 
here there was quite another scene. In the 
billiard-room, where lively play was going on, 
groups of men were sitting along the walls 
or at round tables. They were smoking and 
drinking; and the major beckoned to Hau- 
enstein to sit with him at a table where sev- 
eral officers were already seated — among 
them the colonel of the regiment. They 
were talking of promotions, transfers, the 
new target-practice—and now and then of 
various love-affairs. 

Just then an officer exclaimeé : 

“ Ah, Hauenstein! You knew the Pole 
that’s talked of to-day in the newspapers. I 
remember you told me of him—” 

“The major knew him too.” 

“But you delivered him up,” insisted the 
other, 

“Indeed ?” asked the colonel. ‘“ How 
was that? Tell us the matter in detail.” 

“You know,” Hauenstein began, “that 
the man—he was only twenty-one years old— 
had taken part in the revolution at the capi- 
tal, and had been sentenced to confinement 
in a fortress. He had an unusuaily fine 
voice; but when he first came he only sang 
at night, when he was allowed no light. He 
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was afterward permitted to have one, on ac- 
count of some application that I know nothing 
about.” 

“Yes,” interrupted the major, “I was 
commissioned to act in the matter, and so 
came into communication with the prisoner. 
But pray go on.” 

“ He was allowed to study military works ; 
and one day when I was on guard I fell 
into conversation with him, and found him 
a highly-cultured, imaginative map, but un- 
fortunately sadly astray in regard to fixed 
convictions. Of course I soon gave up the 
attempt to convert him, for that was neither 
my place nor was I capable of it. He frank- 
ly confessed to me that he was educating 
himself in his loneliness to be a military 
leader; for he was determined, as soon as 
that which he termed ‘ freedom’ called, to 
put himself at the head of the revolutionary 
army. I requested him not to talk of this, 
and he courteously begged my pardon. I 
got him some music, too—after I had asked 
permission. 
He was not permitted to have any instru- 
ment, though he often petitioned for one; 
but music, a common neutral ground, gave 
rise to many pleasant relations and discus- 
sions between us—for he held that the Ger- 
mans and Italians were not made for politi- 
cal life because they were more musical than 
any thing else.” 

“Strange!” interrupted the colonel, “ But 
pray go on—he interests me greatly.” 

Hauenstein continued : 

“Thus, in the course of the year, a friend- 
ly relation gradually grew up between us, so 


He liked te read musical scores. - 








the Russian frontier he sought to escape, and 
was cut to pieces.” 

“Tt is a pity,” said the major; “ he was, 
as you have said, of a noble nature, in 
spite of—” 

“Herr von Hauenstein,” cried an ensign, 
approaching hastily, “ Fraulein von Kron- 
wiichter sends word that the cofillon is be- 
ginning.” 

Hauenstein rose quickly and went down 
into the ballroom. Fortunately, he still 
arrived in time, for only the preparations 
were in progress. 

“Why have you not danced all this 
time ?” asked Gabrielle. 

“T was resting, to be so much the fresh- 
er,” replied Hauenstein, collecting himself; 
and with Gabrielle he began tu lead the 
dance. It was clear that several bright and 
merry figures had been agreed upon between 
them beforehand. Elderly ladies, sitting in 
raised arm-chairs along the walls, conversed 
together, and agreed unanimously that Hauen- 
stein enjoyed special favor. It was true he 
was of good family, but wretchedly poor; 
Gabrielle seemed to prefer him ; but it would 
be ridiculous beyond measure if he should 
imagine he could carry off the child just be- 
cause the governor permitted him to play 
duets with her. One of the ladies, on whose 
sharply-marked features former beauty and 
present ambition were strongly stamped, said, 
with a smile that challenged further social 
slanders : “It will be very beneficial for Friiu- 
lein Gabrielle to spend a while at court, to 
learn to keep in proper subordination. It is 
very dangerous for such a child to have her 


that the young man assured me in extrava- | own way without contradiction in so great a 


gant language of his gratitude to me, and 
vowed to visit me the very hour that he se- 


house, and Gabrielle has by nature her share 
of strength of will—which, perhaps, borders 


cured his freedom. I made no answer, but | on obstinacy.” 


gave orders that if he should be announced 
he should be told I wasnot athome. During 
the last six weeks he made marks upon the 
wall, and every day erased one; every one so 
obliterated brought the time nearer when his 
prison should open. 

I was in charge of the guard at the cita- 
del, when, at eight o'clock, the young Pole 
was to be released. Suddenly, at five o’clock, 
I was awakened ; the superintendent of police 
of the town was there, and with him two stran- 
gers. He gave me an order from the ministry, 
to deliver the young prisoner to these two men. 
I did not know what it meant—but I must 
say that it was a bitter task. I led the men 
into his cell; and when his eyes fell upon 
them he cried out ina piercing voice: ‘ Those 
are my executioners! And that you, of all 
men, should be compelled :to give me up to 
them! But no reproach rests upon you—I 
ask your pardon,’ I turned away; and the 
two men walked behind him; while two sol- 
diers with loaded muskets led the prisoner 


away between them. He did not look back ! 


—and—”’ 

Hauenstein paused and drew a long 
breath; he felt that he had not borne him- 
self in that strict military fashion toward his 
superior which must not be forgotten even 
at a ball or in the midst of social excitement. 
He went on, therefore: 

“ What followed you have read in to-day’s 
paper. As the young man was carried across 





No one answered her. 

In the mean time the young people asked 
néthing of the future—they seemed happy in 
the present. But still Gabrielle asked, dur- 
ing a pause: 

“Tt seems to me there is an irrepressible 
melancholy in your face to-day. Cannot you 
tell me what troubles you ?” 

“Not here—not now! But I can say 
this much—it does not concern me person- 
ally.” 

“Very well—then drive it out of your 
thoughts.” . 

And the young man seemed to succeed. 

The more elderly gentlemen had come 
from the card-rooms and smoking-rooms to 
look on the bright, new surprises of the co- 
tillon, and all agreed that an unusually brill- 
iant assemblage of beauties were to be seen 
at the ball, but that one of the mos¢ brilliant 
was and remained—Gabrielle. 

As her last partner, Hauenstein received 
the favor of escorting Gabrielle to supper. 
The tables had been set in the ballroom and 
the neighboring apartments as though by 
enchantment, after the last dance. Hauen- 
stein sat by Gabrielle. She excused herself 
a moment, laid her large bouquet upon her 
chair, and said, “‘ As hostess, I am bound to 
look about and see that all is right.” She 
went, and Hauenstein gazed thoughtfully at 
the empty chair and the flowers. Gabrielle 
returned and said: 





“You have that melancholy look again, 
Cannot you tell me what disturbs you ?” 

“It is inappropriate here. We are so. 
merry here that one can’t believe there is 
any thing sad in the world. And why shall. 
we let itin? Besides, I need all my energy. 
I must go on guard at the citadel at six in 
the morning.” 

“Ts that so difficult ?” 

“ Not that.” 

“Then it is something else that troubles 
you, 
haps? do something to lessen your gloomy 
mood? If I can help, then tell me; if not, 
forget it now, and tell it to me another time.’” 

“You cannot help. I can tell you noth- 
ing. Yet you are right—away with all sad- 
ness! Life is so bright! Let us drink to 
the wish that we may always find life as beau- 
tiful as now.” 

They touched their glasses. 

The ball was over. As cloaks were put 
on, one guest said to another that there had 
seldom been so pleasant an evening; and 
this appeared more conspicuously in the tone 
of sincerity with which all thanked the gov- 
ernor and his daughter. It caused much 
amusement when. Gabrielle, in one case, an- 
swered that she, too, felt that it had seldom 
been so pleasant as this evening. 

When Hauenstein took his leave, nothing 
further was said between him and Gabrielle. 
He only laid his hand, as he turned away, up- 
on a May-flower fastened in his uniform. Ske 
had taken it from her bouquet and given it to 
him. 

In the street some comrades called to 
him: 

“ Hauenstein, come along. We're going 
over to the Casino. Nordeck has lost three 
dozen of champagne on a bet. Come on!” 

Hauenstein excused himself ; he was tired, 
and had to go on guard in the morning. Sev- 
eral of his comrades called after him: “ We 
are coming to look you up to-morrow evening 
for a game of whist. Have a bowl of punch 
for us.” 

Il. 

Ir was a cold, wet autumn morning when 
Hauenstein marched up the hill with his com- 
pany ; for the citadel stood upon a bill in the 
midst of the town. The battlements and 
casemates concealed the size of the inclosed 
plain, and the buildings erected on it. A 
considerable number of prisoners were con- 
fined here—only a few because of duels, for 
the year in which this true story had its- 
course was 1850; most of them had been 
condemned for political offenses. From this 
point one could overlook the whole town, 
with its confusion of houses, its fortifications 
beyond them, and farther on the village of 
the neighborhood. 

Hauenstein relieved his comrade and his 
company, and had the list of prisoners brought 
to him. He looked long at a name that had 
been crossed off; but, throwing back his 
head, he said to himself: “The major was 
right—we must not ask what the material is- 
—whether we are guarding munitions of war 
or human lives.” 

Hauenstein was tired; and, after he had 
made the rounds, he lay down: upon the 
bench. He ordered the sergeant not to wake 


Tell me, candidly ; can I help you, per. 
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him if he fell asleep—the sergeant himself 
could see that every thing was in order. 

But he had hardly lain down when he was 
suddenly awakened again. The keeper of 
the prison stood before him, and begged for 


assistance. 

“What is the matter? Has a prisoner 
escaped ?” 

“Oh, no. But I don’t know what to do 


further, and I promised the prisoner to 
bring you to him.” 

“T have nothing to do with him.” 

“That is what I told him, but the man 
will do himself some injury if we don’t quiet 
him; and his fate is such a sad one!” 

“ Who is it?” 

“ Number five.” 

Hauenstein looked at the list. It was a 
former law-copyist from a neighboring vil- 
lage. Hauenstein dressed quickly, and went 
into the man’s cell. 

“Lieutenant,” cried a man with a gray 
beard and harsh features, “ I shall go mad or 
die if you do not help me!” 

“What is it? What is the matter?” 

“T have received a letter; my wife is on 
ter death-bed. She calls unceasingly for me 
vith her waning strength. Lieutenant, I 
swear to you by the last that remains to me, 
by what I hold most sacred, by my respect 
for myself and for the truth, that I will be 
tack by ten o’clock! Let me go out. Let 
me give my sorely-tried wife her last consola- 
tion.” 

“You know what awaits me if I det you 
£0 ’ n 

“T know it. And therefore I swear to 
you I will not be guilty of the most terrible 
thing on earth—and that most terrible thing 
vould be that you should never believe in 
ay human being again—I will not be guilty 
of it, though I perish. And therefore I im- 
plore you, let me free these few hours. At 
the precise minute I will be back again! 
lieutenant, you are my master, but you are 
alsoason! You have a father—a mother! 
There the smoke rises—yonder—you can see 
it Ah, if you could also hear the ery of dis- 
tess that a dying woman sends up there—a 
loving wife! May it be a thousand-fold re- 
pid you sometime when you call such a lov- 
ing wife your own! When you stand at the 
altar, an invisible blessing will fall upon you! 
Think of nothing now but that you have a 
bert! I implore you, and a dying woman 
eties to you with me!” 

“T will send the commandant a report at 
once,” 

“That would be too late.” 

“T will send an escort with you.” 

“That would betray you at once. O lieu- 
tmant! you feel my cruel case. Have the 
‘urage to believe a man; your faith shall 
te justified! A desperate man cries to you 
~t dying woman cries with him! Let me 
0 for a few hours.” 

“Good; let it be so. Spend no further 





ftength in words; you need all your powers. 
Give me your hand.” 

“Here is my hand. Every word that I 
tould add would be a sin. My hand tells you 
dl; and now not a moment more; every mo- 
Ment may be the last.” 

The man was set free, and Hauenstein 





turned back into the guard-room. He did 
not meditate long over what had happened ; 
he was soldier enough not to agitate himself 
over a step that had once been taken. He 
had acted on the impulse of the moment; 
the thing was over; and all further scruple 
was superfluous. He tried to sleep; he did 
not find it easy, but at last youth and fatigue 
conquered. 

He was awakened; it struck ten. 

“Has the man from Number Five come 
back ?” 

“a” 

“Go out and see if he is not coming up 
the road. But come back at once.” 

The orderly went out ; but he came back 
directly, and announced that there was noth- 
ing to be seen. 

“Go out again and look about; I will 
come directly.” 

Hauenstein dressed himself, put on his 
sabre, and went on to the drawbridge. One 
could see far out into the country, and be had 
his glass ; but he saw nothing. 

But yes—now he sees something! There 
comes the colonel, riding up on horseback, 
and behind him the orderly. The heated 
countenance of the young man grew stormy, 
and he said to himself, “It’s all over with 
you now.” 

The colonel comes nearer and nearer; he 
stops on the bridge, and asks: 

“ Why are you here?” 

“Colonel, I have committed a fault—a 
grave one.” 

And Hauenstein briefly stated what he 
had done. 

“What has induced you to commit so 
grave anerror? You know the consequences. 
I cannot be lenient with you. No longer ago 
than yesterday I remarked that you were not 
without sympathy for certain criminals. Go 
before me. Do you not hearme? Go on, I 
will follow you.” 

Hauenstein went before him with bowed 
head; the soldiers fell in; the colonel dis- 
mounted ; Hauenstein was relieved; and in- 
side, in the guard-room, he was made to give 
up his dagger and sabre, and was put under 
arrest in the very cell where once the Pole 
had been confined. 

Hauenstein sat still and heavy-hearted in 
his cell, and his first thought was not of his 
own suffering, but of Gabrielle’s. How it 
will rend her heart! Yet it must be borne. 
What an immeasurable gulf lies between to- 
day and yesterday! And how is it possible 
that the man who spoke so movingly can be 
so treacherous? Yes, it is true; the men 
who would destroy the state, to whom no 
oath is sacred, who cannot keep faith with 
the great whole, how should they do so with 
the individual? And the man had said, “I 
shall be responsible for it if you never be- 
lieve in a man again!” Ridiculous! It was 
easy for him to bear that responsibility. 

With the bitterness of it all a feeling of 
remorse and reproach of conscience pressed 
upon the young man’s breast. And suddenly 
he cried aloud : 

“You, too, are a revolutionist! You 
have perverted and broken the law, because 
you believed yourself justified in it. You 
have sought to shake the rock of order—now 





it rolls down upon you and crushes you, 
And now it will run from mouth to mouth 
through the garrison; and the best they 
will say of it will be: ‘A pity about Hauen- 
stein, that he is to be cashiered. He was a 
good soldier, and had every expectation of 
getting into the general staff. But inwardly, 
you see, he was in sympathy with the revo- 
lutionists.’ ” 
Ill. 

Ar the moment when Hauenstein was sit- 
ting in his cell, every thing was in merry 
mood in the governor’s house, for the morn- 
ing after a successful féte always has some- 
thing especially pleasant about it; and, owing 
to the numerous and well-trained servants, 
there was notrace in the rooms of the fes- 
tivities of the night before. 

The breakfast-room was comfortably ar- 
ranged, and showed the esthetic taste of the 
daughter of the house. A bright, open fire 
was burning in the fireplace, and the bouquets 
of yesterday stood in two green vases of 
Venetian glass upon the table. 

As her father entered and greeted Ga- 
brielle heartily, she said : 

‘Tt must have made you happy to see 
how brightly and harmoniously the evening 
passed. I believe the people who told us 
they had had a pleasant time. But why do 
you look so gloomy ?” 

“T think you ought to have told me you 
should dance the cotillion with Lieutenant 
Hauenstein. I remarked it, and many others 
did, it seemed tome. Why did you do it?” 

“Why? He is the best dancer in the 
garrison, and you like him, too. You have 
often told me how good a comrade his father 
was.” 

“Yes, that is all very well, and there is 
nothing improper about it; but, as I said, it 
was conspicuous,” 

“ Conspicuous #” - 

“Yes. You are my good, wise little girl ; 
and Iam no tyrant of a father. I will only 
tell you that now you are going out into the 
world, and it would give me great pain if you 
were to do any thing that you would perhaps 
repent hereafter. I should wish that no 
thought of yours should be given to another, 
but that you should give your whole, full soul 
to him to whom you will some day belong. 
For your own sake, therefore, I wish that be- 
fore you learn to know the world and the 
world knows you, you should give no one 
any cause to hope. And in saying no one, 
my child, remember I mean to understand 
yourself also. You see, do you not?” 

Gabrielle assented silently. The govern- 
or did not press her for an answer. Hoe 
knew in how true a spirit his child received 
every reminder of duty. 

The servant brought in several letters on 
a waiter. The governor took one up and 
said : 

“That is from Aunt Truben; it is for 
you, Gabrielle.” 

He gave her the letter, and Gabrielle 
opened and read it, while her father glanced 
hurriedly through those addressed to him. 
He laid the letters down, and asked: 

“ What does youraunt say? Tell me the 
main points of it.” 

“She writes,” answered Gabrielle, “‘ The 
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princess was much pleased with your photo- 
graph, and finds you very like your deceased 
mother. Now she only wishes to see a letter 
from you, that she may have a photograph 
of your mind as well. But I have none that 
Ican show her. So write me what purports 
to be a letter, entirely addressed to me, but 
containing nothing that is unnecessary for 
the princess to know.’ What shall I write ?” 
asked Gabrielle. 

“ Describe yesterday’s ball. But write en- 
tirely without constraint; that is always the 
best way.” 

While the governor was lighting his cigar, 
an orderly was announced. 

“Let him come in.” 

Gabrielle went quickly out. A young en- 
sign entered the room, and announced what 
had happened. 

“How is this possible?” said the gov- 


ernor, half to himself. “How could he 
do it? The thing lies utterly outside his 
power.” 


The ensign carefully refrained from mak- 
ing any reply until he was directly addressed ; 
and now the governor turned to him and 
said: 

._ “Good! Go, now, and say I will come 
myself. He is already arrested ?” 

“ Subject to your orders, sir.” 

The ensign went out, and the governor 
ordered his horse saddled. 

He did not hesitate long as to whether he 
should tell Gabrielle. He had her called, and 
said to her: 

“ First-Lieutenant von Hauenstein has vio- 
lated the orders of the service most flagrant- 
ly. He will be court-martialed.” 

He paused ; Gabrielle did not flinch; she 
asked in a firm voice: 

“ What has he done?” 

The governor told her briefly, and add- 
ed : 

“He will be sentenced to death ; but he 
will not be shot.” 

“That, then, was what he had in mind, 
and that is why he was so sad,” she cried; 
“and how could he say that I could not help 


him? I could have prevented him—he should | 


have told me. And how could he so ruin our 
life—so carelessly—so uselessly °”’ 

The governor would have said, “ I fear my 
warning has come too late, even now;" but 
he repressed it, and only said : 

“Tt is well, Gabrielle, that I am _ the only 
one that hears that from your lips; and I 
hope that even I shall hear nothing further 
of that kind from you. Comfort yourself 
with the thought that you have been saved in 
time from a serious error,” 

“But you cared for him, too—you thought 
highly of him.” 

“T do not deny it; but now he is lost. 
It is apity! Itis ahappy thing that his father 
is not alive to see it. Ah, the world, the world 
—and youth!” 

The governor rode toward the citadel. As 
he ascended the hill he saw a man crouched 
down, and with upraised hands following 
him. He stopped; and the man, with a face 
of anguish, cried out : 

“Oh, what good fortune—that I should 
meet you!” 


It was the released prisoner. He related 








how Hauenstein had given him his freedom ; 
that he had promised to return before the 
relief arrived; that he could not keep his 
word, for when he reached his home his 
wife lay in a deep sleep. For three days 
she had not closed her eyes, but had cried 
out for him without ceasing. So he sat by 
her bed, hour after hour passing away; he 
sought to leave her—to keep his word—but 
he could not leave her. The sick woman 
woke, and died in his arms. He besought 
that the lieutenant might not be made to 
suffer, because he had for one hour permitted 
the heart beneath his uniform to speak. 

The governor only said: 

“Good! Announce your return.” 

He turned about, and considered wheth- 
er he should tell Gabrielle that the prisoner 
had voluntarily given himself up again. If 
he should tell her, it would seem like a con- 
sent, It was better, therefore, that she 
should suffer; for then she would tear him 
from her heart in her suffering. Hauenstein 
must still be punished; and all his life he 
must remain under suspicion. 

The governor rode home and asked for 
his daughter. He was told she had driven 
out. 

Whither ? 

The name of the village was given in 
which the family of the law-copyist lived. 
His horse was still saddled, and the govern- 
or rode after his daughter, and found her in 
the house of mourning with the prisoner’s 
daughier. Gabrielle came to meet him, cry- 
ing: 

“The man has kept his word—and our 
friend is free!” 

The governor entered the carriage with 
his daughter, and said : 

“How could you, as my daughter, so far 
forget yourself as to come here?” 

“© father, precisely because I have the 
happiness to have you for my father—pre- 
cisely because we grow up and live in cir- 
cumstances of safety, it is our duty to help 
and guide the erring.” 

The governor looked at his child with 
amazement ; she seemed to him to have de- 
veloped into fuller life with this one day. 

Gabrielle locked herself up in her chamber 
at home, and wrote all day and almost all 
night long. 


It was evening. Tea was served in the 
royal palace. 

The princess said : 

“ Dear Countess Truben, have you not re- 
ceived a letter from your niece ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

She presented Gabrielle’s letter, and the 
princess said : : 

“Tt is very long; will you not read it 
aloud ?” 

And the countess read her niece’s touch- 
ing letter—of the death of the young Pole 
and the return of the law-copyist; and, un- 
consciously Hauenstein was shown forth in it 
in his full brightness. Especially the descrip- 
tion of the family and the house, and how the 
prisoner tore himself away from the corpse, 
was deeply pathetic. 

One passage of the letter had to be read 
twice over. It ran: 


! 








“IT have looked into an utterly strange 
world. These are men of another religion, 
which they call political freedom, and are 
ready for every martyrdom. Is not love and 
forbearance also taught toward them? They 
have firm faith in their religion. As I stood 
by this girl, whose father is in prison and her 
mother dead— Ah !’ I cried, ‘ that one is in- 
deed blessed by God, who, seated upon a 
throne, can grant pardon and mercy here.” 


A few days after a pardon came; the law- 
copyist was released. With his daughter he 
emigrated from the country. 

Hauenstein was compelled to pass through 
a long arrest within the fortress ; and only 
at the storming of the works at Diippel did 
he win back his full soldier’s honor, at the 
same time that he earned his fame. 

The faith of the lovers proved victorious 
over all obstacles and opposition. 

In the letter written by the emigrant to 
Hauenstein on his marriage, was this pas- 
sage: 


“She has done much that is good and 
beautiful for you and for me; it will be her 
blessed lot to continue to do what is good 
and noble throughout a long life.” 





AMERICA SEEN WITH 
FOREIGN EYES. 


e VI. 
GODFATHER OF THE GIRONDISTS IN SEARCH 
OF UTOPIA.—BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


AND PHILADELPHIA, IN 1788. 


EAN PIERRE BRISSOT, thirteenth son 

of a pastry-cook, and a red-hot republi- 

can, added the de to his name for no known 
reason. Translating the name of his birth- 
place (Ouarville) into English, he dubbed 
himself Brissot de Warville. He was one of 
that numerous body of thinkers, writers, and 
actors, who flourished in France at the out 
break of its Revolution, in which he played 
a leading part. His untiring industry, the 
voluminousness of his writings, and his habit 
of speaking whenever he could get a chance, 
whether in the Convention or at the Jacobins, 
caused him to be regarded as the most prom- 
inent leader of the party of moderate repub- 
licans, known as the Girondists—in fact, they 
were frequently called Brissotins. He shared 
their triumph and their fall, and was guille 
tined in 1798. Prior to the taking of the 
Bastile, he paid a visit to the United States, 
in order “to examine the effects of liberty 
on the character of man, of society, and of 
government.” He had also another objectia 
view. Several individuals in France, among 
them his friend Claviére (in the shape of let 
ters to whom the account of his travels is 
published), had formed the idea of setting up 
a little republic of their own in the New 
World, peopled with settlers from . France, 
provided they could persuade Congress t@ 
sell them land sufficient for the purposé 
Brissot de Warville was, therefore, sent © 
search for a Utopia for the destined colony 
in some spot where there was “ good water 
communication, plenty of timber and stone- 
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quarries, a fertile soil, a fine sky, the tem- 
perature of Paris, and no mosquitoes ! ” 

“ We are the cream of human nature and 
the flower of moral force; we are a model to 
the airth, and we must be cracked up.” So 
says Mr. Hannibal Chollop to the junior part- 
ner of Chuzzlewit & Co., in the swamps of 
Eden. Never were these United States vis- 
ited by a closer follower of this maxim. An 
enthusiastic republican, he came to America 
determined to see the bright side of every 
thing ; and he certainly succeeded in so doing. 
In search of his Utopia he seems to have en- 
countered an embarras de richesse, and it is 
hard to say whether he locates it in Boston, 
Connecticut, or Philadelphia; of our own 
unfortunate city he does not seem to think so 
highly. Brissot, however, despite his preju- 
dices, was a keen observer; he was well edu- 
cated, had mixed much with the world, and 
his profession of journalist (he afterward be- 
came one of the founders of the Moniteur) 
had given him considerable experience of 
men, while his perfect familiarity with the 
English language and his love of reading sup- 
plied him with a great variety of information 
with regard to the country he was about to 
visit. On his return his book was printed 
at Paris in three small volumes, and was 
quickly translated and republished in Lon- 
don. 

His first letter is dated ‘‘ Boston, July 30, 
1788.” He expatiates on the delight of leap- 
ing at last on the shore of liberty; he wan- 
dered up and down the long street, with its 
simple houses of wood, and whose full shops 
offered to the purchaser all the productions 
of the country he had quitted; it was not the 
noisy vortex of Paris, nor the unquiet mien 
of anxious Frenchmen, but the simple, digni- 
fied air of men conscious of liberty, and see- 
ing in all men brothers and equals. The 
manners of the Puritan were no longer those 
which had jarred on the jolly spirits of his 
predecessors in Rochambeau’s army. Pres- 
byterian austerity no longer interdicted all 
pleasures, even that of walking; the inhabi- 
tants united simplicity of morals with French 
Politeness, were hospitable to strangers, 
obliging to friends, tender husbands, fond 
parents, and kind masters. Music, formerly 
proscribed as a diabolic art, was beginning to 
form part of their education: “In some 
houses the piano-forte is heard ; their art, it 
istrue, is still in its infancy, but the young 
novices who exercise it are so gentle, so com- 
plaisant, and so modest, that the perfection 
of art gives not pleasure equal to what they 
afford.” Bostonian mothers he finds reserved, 
but frank, and entirely devoted to their fami- 
lies, Neatness without luxury was a charac- 
teristic of their purity of manners, and this 
Was seen everywhere at Boston, in their dress, 
their houses, their churches. The view of 
the interior of a church on Sunday was espe- 
tially pleasing to this apostle of the new gos- 
pel according to Jean Jacques. A good cloth 
coat covered the men, calicoes and chintzes 
dressed the women and children without be- 
ing spoiled by those gewgaws which whim 
wd caprice had added to them among his 
‘ountrywomen. Pomatum and powder never 
tallied the heads of the children, although 
the men used them. Like earlier travelers, 





he was particularly astonished at not seeing 
any beggars. 

Puritan austerity having disappeared, he 
was not surprised to see an occasional game 
of cards among “ these good Presbyterians ;” 
the passion, however, was not very consider- 
able in Boston, and he saw no heads of fam- 
ilies risking their whole fortune on a game 
of chance or skill. Whatever fondness there 
had been for gambling some years before, the 
war had put an end to. In the future home 
of the “ Somerset” there were already several 
clubs ; to all of these he secured introduc- 
tions, and was delighted with the politeness 
shown toward strangers, and the knowledge 
displayed in conversation. There was not in 
Boston, New York, or Philadelphia, any place 
of resort which exactly answered to the 
French café ; but in each of them there was 
a house, called by that name, which served 
as an exchange. 

One of the principal pleasures of the in- 
habitants of these towns still, as in the days 
of Burnaby’s visit, consisted of picnicking. 
Tea was the universal beverage, and it was 
consumed in oceans. The general style of 
living resembled the English. Punch, warm 
and celd, was drunk before dinner, and Span- 
ish and Bordeaux wines were always at hand 
to wash down that meal, which was solidly 
and abundantly served. Spruce beer, excel- 
lent cider, and Philadelphia porter, preceded 
the wines. The porter he found quite equal 
to the English ; the cheese as good as the 
best Cheshire or Roquefort. We fear that 
this last touch is too highly colored. If 
America ever produced cheese equal to that 
delicious green-streaked cream, which is 
known as the Roquefort, its manufacture 
may surely be ranked among the forgotten 
arts. 

Boston even then had extensive factories 
of glass, hemp, flax, salt, nails, paper, and 
paper-hangings ; these employed many fe- 
male operatives. Rum-distilleries were on 
the decline. Brissot visited Cambridge, 
found the environs charming, and the build- 
ings large, numerous, and well distributed. 
The library contained thirteen thousand vol- 
umes, and “his heart palpitated at finding 
Racine, Montesquieu, and the ‘ Encyclopédie,’ 
where one hundred and fifty years before had 
risen the smoke of the calumet.” He speaks 
in enthusiastic terms of a solemn féte (com- 
mencement) held at the college once a year, 
where public orations, generally on patriotic 
subjects, were terminated by a feast, at which 
there reigned the freest gayety and the most 
cordial fraternity. He met John Adams in 
Boston; the American statesman told him 
he did not believe the French could establish 
a liberty even equal to what the English en- 
joyed. “N. B.” (adds Brissot in a note) 
“ The event has proved how much he was de- 
ceived.” 

Early in August he set out for New York 
in the public stage, which at that season of 
the year made the journey in four days. The 
first stage was through Weston to Worcester 
for dinner ; thence to Spencer, a new village 
in the midst of the woods. The next day’s 
journey was begun on a buck-board wagon, 
the ground being very rough. At Wilbraham, 


*however, this was exchanged for a carriage 





with springs, when a pleasant drive of an 
hour and a half brought him to Springfield, 
which “resembled a European town, i. ¢., 
the houses are placed near together.” Al- 
though there was then no Massasoit House, 
he had “ a most excellent dinner.” At Hart- 
ford he found neat, elegant houses, vast 
meadows covered with cows and sheep, pigs 
of prodigious size, geese, turkeys, and vege- 
tables. Wethersfield was an elegant town, 
very long, with well-built bouses, and re- 
markable for its pretty girls and vast fields 
of onions. Connecticut, in fact, seemed to 
our traveler like one continuous town. New 
Haven, he says, yields not to Wethersfield 
for the beauty of the fair sex; at their balls 
during the winter “it is not rare to see a 
hundred charming girls adorned with that 
brilliant complexion seldom met with in jour- 
neying to the South, and dressed in elegant 
simplicity. This beauty of complexion is as 
striking in Connecticut as its numerous pop- 
ulation. You cannot go into a tavern with- 
out meeting with neatness, decency, and dig- 
nity, a pretty young girl and an amiable 
mother. On the road one often meets these 
fair Connecticut girls, either diriving a car- 
riage or galloping boldly alone on horseback, 
with an elegant hat on the head, a white 
apron, and a calico gown. They are here 
under the protection of the public and their 
own innocence; it is the consciousness of 
this innocence which renders them so com- 
plaisant and so good, for a stranger takes 
them by the hand and laughs with them, and 
they are not offended.” 

The State was prosperous, new houses 
and manufactories were building ; but there 
was still much land uncleared, for the cry 
“Go West”’ was then prevalent, and many of 
the younger men hurried to the Ohio. Bris- 
sot continued his journey to New York, 
through Middletown, Fairfield, Stratford, Rye, 
and New Rochelle. The last inn at which he 
stopped, situated at New Rochelle, was kept 
by “a most charming hostess, whose daugh- 
ter played the piano,” and was the best he 
ever saw. Certainly traveling in those days 
was not without its pleasures. 

Subsequently, he made the trip from Bos- 
ton to New York by way of Providence, and 
paints a very different picture. The country 
bordering the road (from Boston to. Provi- 
dence) seemed neither fertile nor well-peo- 
pled; he saw on every side houses in decay, 
and children covered with rags; they had, 
however, good health and good complexions. 
At Providence business was on the decline; 
there were few vessels in port, but two dis- 
tilleries were building. “‘ Whether from pre- 
judice or not, [he] seemed to see everywhere 
the silence of death—the effect of paper-mon- 
ey.” He went from Providence to Newport 
by packet-boat—time, seven and one-half 
hours. Newport, with its splendid harbor, 
seemed destined by Nature to become a great 
commercial emporium ; but every thing had 
changed since the money of the French fleet 
had given a stimulant to trade, and the specu- 
lative profits of war-time had passed away. 
Brissot saw only groups of idle men standing 
with folded arms at the corners of the’ streets, 
houses falling to ruin, miserable shops, which 
presented nothing but a few coarse stuffs, or 
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baskets of apples, grass growing in the streets 
and in the public square in front of the court- 
house, broken panes of glass in countless 
windows replaced with rags stuffed in to ex- 
clude the rain. All these evils he attributes 
(as did his high Tory predecessor, Burnaby) 
to Rhode Island’s unstable government, and 
to her paper currency. Amid all this wretch- 
edness, however, which he compares to what 
his friend Claviére and himself once saw at 
Liége, he heard of no robberies, murders, nor 
even of mendicity. The packet-boat in which 
he made the voyage up the sound, he found 
delightful; the fare, including meals, from 
Providence to New York was six dollars ; the 
time, in good weather, twenty hours. 

Arrived in New York, he begins his de- 
seription by a brief account of its situation, 
and of the Hudson River. Albany, he says, 
will yield very soon to a town “ called Hud- 
son, built on a spot where, four years ago, 
was only a single farm-house; it now con- 
tains one hundred buildings, with a court- 
house, public fountains, ete.; more than fifty 
ships are owned there, which carry American 
products to England and the West Indies.” 
“ Po’keepsie” had also doubled in population 
and commerce during the six years since the 
war. The English had a preference for New 
York and its products; so much so that 
American merchants, in this land of purity, 
this Arcadia of republican simplicity, used to 
bring Virginia wheat to New York, change 
the marks on the barrels, and sell it as the 
growth of the Hudson Valley! 

In New-York City he found that the pres- 
ence of Congress and the diplomatic body 
had contributed much to extend the “ ravages 
of Juxury.” The inhabitants were far from 
complaining of it; they preferred the splen- 
dor of wealth and the show of enjoyment to 
the simplicity of manners and the pure pleas- 
ures resulting from it. The usage of smok- 
ing, inherited from the Dutch, had not dis- 
appeared. Many smoked cigars from the 
Spanish islands, which our author describes 
as “ leaves of tobacco rolled in the form of a 
tube, and smoked without the aid of any in- 
strument.” Brissot, alike as Frenchman and 
philosopher, finds this usage revolting. It 
had, however, “the good effect of inclining 
to meditation and preventing loquacity; the 
smoker asks a question, the answer comes 
two minutes after, and it is well found- 
ed.” 

English fashions prevailed; in the dress 
of the women, Brissot saw with sorrow brill- 
iant silks, gorgeous hats, and borrowed hair; 
equipages were rare, but, such as there were, 
very elegant. The men had more simplicity 
in their dress; they disdained gewgaws, but 
took their revenge in the luxury of the table. 
The bachelor and marriage question had al- 
ready assumed importance, and our traveler 
found what he calls “that dangerous class 
of men” largely on the increase ; the extrav- 
agance which society demanded of married 
people caused matrimony to be dreaded. Tea 
still formed the basis of the principal parties 
of pleasure. The New-York market was su- 
perb in variety and profusion, but the dearest 
in the country. The activity which reigned 
everywhere announced a rising prosperity. 
English ‘buildings in the English style were 





taking the place of the sbarp-roofed, sloping 
houses of the Dutch, though many of the lat- 
ter were still standing. A pier-line of timber 
was building, which would force back the 
water-line two hundred feet. A hall for Con- 
gress was also erecting (Federal Hall, in Wall 
Street, on the site of the present Sub-Treasury 
building, was altering, not building), and the 
hospital was undergoing repairs. This last 
(the New-York Hospital, torn down but a few 
years ago) was a vast building of brick, per- 
fectly well situated on the banks of the North 
River, out of town and yet sufficiently near 
it. 

Brissot met many of the distinguished 
men of the time. Madison appeared to be 
about thirty-three, and had an air of fatigue; 
his look announced a censor, his conversa- 
tion discovered a man of learning; his man- 
ner was reserved. Hamilton, apparently thir- 
ty-eight or forty, was not tall, his countenance 
was decided, his air open and martial. Gen- 
eral Mifflin, to the vivacity of a Frenchman, 
appeared to unite every obliging characteris- 
tic. That was the age of toasts, and at every 
dinner which Brissot attended Lafayette’s 
health was drunk. He dined on one occasion 
with Mr. Griffin, President of Congress, a 
Virginian, of agreeable figure, affable, and 
polite. At his table he met seven or eight 
ladies, all dressed in great hats, plumes, ete. ; 
and this pure patriot miarked with pain that 
they were much décolletées—perhaps he deemed 
it a badge of tyranny, recollecting that Louis 
XIV. had once ordered two ladies out of Ver- 
sailles for not being enough so. 

The Bank of New York, already in ex- 
istence, enjoyed a good reputation. The 
cashier was Mr. William Seton, whose known 
integrity had secured him the place, netwith- 
standing his attachment to the English cause. 
“The bank,” says Brissot, “ receives and 
pays without reward for merchants and oth- 
ers who choose to open an account with 
it.” 

On August 25th our traveler started for 
Philadelphia. He crossed the ferry at Paulus 
Hook in an open boat, distance two miles, 
fare sixpence. The carriage in which the 
journey was to be made was an open wagon, 
hung with double curtains of leather and 
woolen, which could be raised or let fall at 
pleasure ; it had four seats and held twelve 
persons. Light baggage was put under the 
seats and trunks piled on behind. In good 
weather it had been known to make ninety- 
six miles a day, and he much preferred it to 
the heavy, lumbering French diligence. In 
this conveyance, passengers of all professions 
rapidly succeeded each other. “One goes 
but twenty miles, then yields his place to 
another, going farther ; a mother and daugh- 
ter mount the stage to go ten miles to dinner, 
another stage brings them back; the traveler 
constantly makes new acquaintances.” The 
road over the Newark marshes, built of wood, 
excited his admiration at the indefatigable 
industry of the old Dutch settlers, who origi- 
nally built it. He dined at New Brunswick, 
slept at Trenton, and passed through Prince- 
ton, all three of which he found well built in 
wood, stone, and brick ; but the taverns were 
dearer than in Massachusetts and, Connecti- 
cut. At last he reached Philadelphia, which, 





with its Quaker population, excited his un- 
bounded admiration. While there, he went 
(September 1, 1788) to see an experiment on 
a pond near the Delaware, with a boat which 
was intended to ascend rivers against the 
tide. The inventor of this “steamboat” 
was a Mr. Fitch; but a dispute was then go. 
ing on about it between him and a Mr. Rum- 
say, of Virginia. 

The market he thought the finest in the 
world, in every respect; it was crowded with 
buyers and sellers, but there were no “ pier- 
cing cries,” and all controlled themselves; 
to “maintain order in such a market in 
France would require four judges and a dozen 


soldiers.” He gives the following price-list : 
BUERE. ccccccccescecccose 1d. to 2d. per Ib. 
Beef and mutton........ 2d. to 4d. per Ib. 
Feb cccccccecoceseccccee 1d. to 2d. per Ib. 
NIB so con0ss cccccesase 4d. to 6d. per Ib. 
Tac coccescccccccscscese 20s. to 30s. per ton. 
WOE... cc cccccccccccccce Te. to 88. per cord, 


Vegetables were very cheap; wines, par- 
ticularly those of France, were “cheaper 
than anywhere else; Provence wine, said to 
be made by Bergasse, sold at ninepence the 
bottle.” 

Brissot declares Philadelphia to be the 
finest and best-built town in America ; it was 
also the most wealthy, though not the most 
luxurious. He found there more men of in- 
formation, more political and literary knowl- 
edge, and more learned societies, than else- 
where. By ten p.m. all‘was tranquil in the 
streets ; the profound silence which reigned 
was only broken by the voice of the watchmen, 
few in number, who formed the only patrol. 
The streets were lighted by lamps, placed like 
those of London. On the sides of each street 
were foot-ways of brick, and gutters of brick 
or wood, with stout posts planted to guard 
the foot-passengers against vehicles. At the 
door of each house were placed two benclies, 
where the family sat in the evening to take 
the air and look at the passers-by. The reg- 
ularity of the streets, the theme of so much 
praise by other travelers, does not please 
Brissot ; he finds it very embarrassing, the 
streets not being inscribed, nor the houses 
numbered. All the space from Front Street 
on the Delaware to Front Street on the 
Schuylkill was divided into squares, and they 
were building, but not so briskly as in New 
York. Signs of luxury were visible even 
among the Quakers, and elegant carpets, 
“ which are a favorite taste of the American,” 
were everywhere seen. 

In summing up his impressions of the 
country as a whole, he gives a list of the 
most frequent diseases. Consumption stands 
preéminent, a fact which he ascribes to the 
frequent use of hot drinks (tea) and feather 
beds, to eating overmuch meat, and partak- 
ing too freely of spirituous liquors. Influen- 
za, pleurisy, und fever and ague, were the 
other diseases most generally prevalent. Most 
of the physicians were apothecaries ; they 
continued to unite the two sciences out of 
respect for the people, who wished that the 
man who ordered the medicine should like- 
wise prepare it. In opposition to earlier 
travelérs, who had stated that the Americans 
were not long-lived, he enumerates many eX- 
amples of old people hq himself met, avd 
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gives a long list of mortality tables, prepared 
with great care, to show that they live longer 
and retain their faculties longer than the 
average European. This, however, he says, 
is more particularly true of New England, 
where he has seen women of sixty and seven- 
ty “sparkling with health.” The Pennsyl- 
yanians were paler, he asserts, and not so ro- 
bust. 

In November, 1788, he paid a visit to 
Mount Vernon. Baltimore, which he passed 
on the way, contained two thousand houses 
and fourteen thousand inhabitants; before 
the war it was but a village. . Pools of stag- 
nant water were still to be found in the town, 
and few of the streets were paved. It had 
drawn off part of the commerce of Philadel- 
phia during the war, and still held it. Alex- 
andria was a large town, but not so consider- 
able as Baltimore; it was irregularly built 
and unpaved. He saw there a great parade 
of luxury; but it was a miserable luxury— 
servants with silk stockings in their boots, 
women elegantly dressed and their heads 
adorned with feathers. At the close of the 
war the inhabitants supposed that Alexandria 
would become a great commercial centre, so 
they built commodious storehouses and spa- 
cious wharves, and were then confidently 
waiting for a commerce that was destined 
never to come. 

Brissot passed three days with Washing- 
ton, who, he says, loaded him with kindness. 
“His eye bespeaks great goodness of heart ; 
manly sense marks all his answers, and he 
sometimes grows animated in conversation ; 
but he has no characteristic features, which 
renders it difficult to comprehend him. He 
announces a profound discretion and great 
difidence in himself, but, at the same time, 
an unsbaken firmness of character, when once 
he has made his decision. His modesty is 
astonishing to a Frenchman.” 

Brissot afterward traveled through Vir- 
ginia. Its towns were small—a remark 
which applied even to Richmond, with its 
capitol. ‘This capitol turns the heads of the 
Virginians ; they imagine that from this, like 
the old Romans, they shall one day give law 
to the whole North.” Our worthy traveler 
concludes his bulky volume with the follow- 
ing eloquent outburst, so eminently char- 
acteristic of a French republican of the year 
1789 : 

“T transport myself in imagination to the 
succeeding century: I see this whole extent 
of country from Canada to Quito covered 
With cultivated fields, little villages, and 
country-houses (America will never have 
enormous cities like London and Paris, 
which would absorb the means of industry 
and vitiate morals); I see happiness and in- 
dustry smiling side by side ; beauty adorning 
the daughter of Nature; the gold - mines 
closed ; the slaves the brothers of their mas- 
ters” (witness the Civil-Rights Bill and the 
Big Bonanza) ; “liberty and morals render- 
ing almost useless the coercion of govern- 
ment and laws; I see Mexicans, Peruvians, 
men of the United States, Frenchmen, and 
Canadians, embracing each other, cursing 
tyrants, and blessing the reign of Liberty, 
which leads to universal harmony.” 

° E. H. L. 
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ACK, before arriving at Aiken, had ex- 
pressed a fear that association with inva- 
lids would work harm in Helena’s case, and it 
was not at all clear to him what means could 
be used to prevent her too ardent sympathies 
from inviting all manner of confidence upon 
subjects that could not be else than dispirit- 
ing. He made up his mind to exert strict 
espionage, and, even after he had warned 
her against the danger, he kept a watch. 
But it did not take long for him to decide 
that he had greatly over-estimated the peril. 
The number of invalid strangers in town was 
very small in comparison to the number of 
well people. Of all illnesses, consumption is 
the least obtrusive and repellent, and it is 
only in its later stages that it affixes a seal 
upon its victim that all may understand. At 
Aiken, the sick ones, possessing an ever- 
springing and well-founded hope, carry them- 
selves with enthusiasm, and it is a very rare 
thing to find a sad and dejected face. I 
doubt very much if an ordinary observer, as 
careless as ordinary observers usually are, 
would detect that he was in the midst of a 
great sanitarium, were he set down willy- 
nilly in the place. In your walks you fre- 
quently meet with a feeble man or a feeble 
lady, and I doubt if there is a table in town 
that has not at least one pale face before it. 
Still, this counts nothing against the general 
jollity and elasticity that prevail. 

Jack, in writing, used the following lan- 
guage upon a corresponding matter : 

“T was introduced by a good friend, a 
resident, to twelve or fifteen people whom we 
met upon the main street. Nearly every one 
of them, although now strong, told me that 
he had come to this place in a dying condi- 
tion. Not a day passes but some hero, in the 
fight against Death, comes up to me with the 
air of an athlete, and tells me his happy tale. 
I should say that one-fifth of the white resi- 
dents in the town are exotics transplanted 
from the Northern States. For half a dozen 
miles around I find small farms and planta- 
tions carried on with very general success by 
young and old men from the cold upper coun- 
tries, who, having received rough treatment 
at home, have pulled up their tent-pins, and 
brought their household gods to a more ge- 
nial spot—and here live and will live while 
they live.” 

This last sentence hints at one of the 
pleasantest features in Aiken life. It is true 
that many families of pleasant people have 
purchased old estates from their impoverished 
owners, and have set up their family altars 
under more genial skies. They plant their 
fields with cotton and cereals, their ancient 
gardens with roses, and, gathering about 
themselves the comforts of Northern life, 
dwell in security in the sunlight and silence 
of this new Elysium. Many of them go 
North for three or four months in each year, 
but the attachment for their Southern home 
rarely lessens, and they return again grateful 
for the refuge. 

Helena, in an entry in her diary, speaks 





thus of a visit to one of these newly-founced 
homes ; 

“Day bright. No clouds. 
erywhere, even in the shadows. Long, wind- 
ing sand-road through forest, Mighty trees. 
Horse goes with what they call down here 
the Mexican lope. Modification of gallop. 
Jack abreast filling his mighty lungs with the 
piny air. 

“Came to B——’s place very unexpected- 
ly. Turn in road. Saw the house before us 
on the right. Land quite high, because all 
the surrounding land is quite low. Grove of 
pines outside of paling. Very cool and very 
like a Moorish court-yard. Green gate with 
bell-pull. Terrible clang that started up 
some dogs. Cream-colored house, two wings, 
Doric facade, pillars, long windows, piazzas, 
etc. Oaks, pines, rose-bushes, Spanish bay- 
onet, and so on. Clouds of leaves of splendid 
green rise everywhere. 

“‘ Pretty mullatto-girl comes in a leisurely 
way around the corner, and lets us into the 
garden. B and wife at door. Rapturous 
meeting. Biscuit and Scuppernong wine in 
cool, lofty parlor, and then plenty of talk. 
Then into garden proper. A rose-garden. 
Fifty kinds of roses. Circles, terraces, and 
bowers of roses, of all shapes, colors, and 
perfumes—though the perfume is not as rich 
as I could have wished. We look off upon a 
red-and-yellow valley. Brown reds and pale 
yellows. All sand. Beyond are masses of 
trees, and yet they are not so massed as to 
be dense. The sunlight creeps down behind 
each one, and throws it in relief. Thus the 
whole wood is light and brilliant. How shall 
I speak of the air? How shall I describe its 
effect upon me? I neither laughed nor cried. 
Yet I willingly would have done both at the 
same time. It was cool, and yet it was 
warm. It came from the west, and yet it 
seemed to come from the east and from over- 
head and from either hand. And yet it did 
not seem to come atall. Still, the flowers 
moved, and turned upon their stems, and 
now and then a handful of leaves tossed up- 
ward with a rustle, and showed their white 
nether sides. The air seemed to be the sun- 
light, and the sunlight the air. Every thing 
appeared to pause, and to say, half awake, 
* God be praised for this happy moment!’ I 
stood still for quite half an hour. Jack was 
down below me in the distance looking at the 
vegetables, I fear Jack has very little soul 
—very little! He went and looked over a 
fence with B——, and then he called up to 
me, ‘ Six acres in asparagus—think of that!’ 
We had to pay fifty cents a bunch for some 
the other day. My appetite is capital. 

“ B—— lives here in safety. He has 
searched all over the world—at Isle of Pines, 
Santa Barbara, Nice, Cannes, Mentone—and 
has finally settled in Aiken after some fifteen 
years of travel. He keeps a cellar of wine, 
some capital horses, and he has become an 
agriculturist. He has a balf-dozen neighbors 
who are conducting their lives in the same 
way, and altogether they make a very queer 
neighborhood of it. I don’t think there is a 
pair of sound lungs among them. They seem 
to be barons, all ill, to be sure, but still bar- 
ons. I carried back quite a éon of buds in a 
sort of saddle-bag. Roses bloom eleven 
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months in the year. Home, through the 
pine-woods at sunset. Glorious!” 

To the west of the town there is a most 
charming region, and I am reminded of it by 
Helena’s word about the evening. The land 
here sinks in a very irregular manner away 
from the high plateau, leaving many isolated 
hills, scarcely less in height than the table- 
land itself. Except at the very bottom of 
the ravines, the neighborhood is well wooded 
with pines of great size, together with a young 
growth of oaks. Among these trees, and 
perched upon nearly every point of vantage, 
are low, wide - porticoed houses, of the true 
Southern type. Roads turn and twist and 
turn again, past and about these dwellings, 
leading from grove to door and back to grove 
again, then losing themselves at once in the 
thicket. Every house has its formal paling, 
its fountain of roses, its shaded piazzas, its 
tilting-board, its quartet of chimney-stacks, 
its sunlit yard, and its look of welcome to 
the passer-by. Some face the east, some the 
west, and some have fronts for all points. 
From the windows of one you look down 
upon the roof of a second, and a little way 
below and across at porches of another, or 
upon the opposite border of the valley. En- 
circled with grand if not mournful woods, 
half enveloped in flowering vines, inviting the 
soft winds with their open doors, they com- 
pletely fill one’s notion of true country-homes. 

Among these hills are a few cultivated 
fields, with their red earths, and among their 
lanes a few spare cattle wander in search of 
a little more grass. Negro cabins stand 
upon many of the boldest spurs of the land, 
and the shabby white of their rough walls 
adds not a little to that that is picturesque. 
A little way off begins a strange valley, with 
wooded sides, running to the west, and along 
whose bottom trails the “river of sand.” 
This river resembles almost any other, except 
in the fact that there is not a drop of water 
in it. The rains have brought down from the 
hill-sides thousands of currents of fine, clean 
earth, of a yellow shade, and have caused 
them to eddy about the trees and roots that 
have stood in the way, and to spread and 
disperse themselves in all the inequalities of 
the ground. Yet the torrents of water which 
have caused this have been instantly ab- 
sorbed in the bed of their own making, leav- 
ing all the marks of their presence, indeed 
their fac-similes, upon the sand above. 

I believe that it is hereabout that the 
town-urchins, and industrious visitors as well, 
come to gather the colored earth for memen- 
tos of the place. It is not unusual to find 
before your hotel-dvor on a March morning a 
group of children, of all shades of black, 
holding in their hands bunches of roses in 
full bloom, and tubes of glass filled with fifty 
specimens of tinted sands. The colors range 
from green to russet-red and chrome-yellow, 
and include chocolate and violet. Every 
stranger buys, and it is a thriving trade. 

The land in the region of this river is 
filled with springs of the softest water. They 
trickle out from the hill-sides, cut deep ra- 
vines for themselves in the soft ground, and 
flow away, the veriest threads ten feet below 
the surface, and overshaded with grasses and 


ferns. In the town they cover the wells with ! 








pretty trellis- work, with pagoda-like roofs, 
and in a few places in the woods where the 
head of water is quite strong considerable 
care has been taken to make the streams ap- 
proachable. 

There is one spot that is exceedingly 
beautiful, especially at the good hour of four 
in the afternoon. From out the southern side 
of a deep valley there runs a stream of pure, 
soft water, and over it there has been built a 
stone fagade that, being brown in color and 
somewhat roughened by age, resembles the 
front of a tomb in the Holy Land. Cut in 
the massive panel of this fountain is a square 
aperture, within.which the water is gathered 
in a basin of rock. From here its overflow 
trickles out, falls into yet another basin, and 
is led away through a plat of grass to a long 
trough, where it spatters most musically. 
Helena, in her note-book, again comes to my 
aid. I think she spent one - quarter of her 
time in the vicinity of this place: 

“ Sitting beside the fountain. Five o’clock. 
Eternal peace. Jack trying to read the vain 
Thoreau’s ‘ Walden Woods,’ To my right is 
a small party-colored house, half shed and 
half dwelling, with a dwarf cupola, and a 
round ball upon the top. I think people once 
took baths there, though I am not certain. 
It is a rumor (this is a land of rumors). To 
the left, a long, winding valley (or shall I 
call it a glen?), with a very grateful expanse 
of turf. Beyond, trees, mainly pines, but 
with a few oaks. Beyond these, more trees, 
or, rather, to my eyes suggestions of trees, 
gold-green ghosts of trees. Beyond these— 
pale, warm obscurity ; a gentle mingling of 
the indistinct earth and the indistinct heav- 
ens. The sides of the valley are brown with 
the pine-hay. The pine-trunks rise eighty 
feet into the air. The branches arch over 
and spread out as if bestowing their shadows 
with benedictions. Ah, that everlasting mur- 
mur! that interminable whisper of sorrow 
that comes down from above! Would it be 
too much to say that one might fancy herself 
walking on the floor of the sea, listening in 
her solitude to the murmur of a storm upon 
the surface °—Jack says it is fur-fetched ; he 
says it sounds like a train of cars. I wish to 
gracious !—never mind; don’t speak to him. 
Go on with description. Before me is a pret- 
ty steep bank, of course of red earth; it 
rises high above the roof of the bath. Upon 
the plateau are more pine-trees. These are 
noble and gloomy at the same time, and their 
branches move with a splendid, tossing mo- 
tion. The plumes of green spines look al- 
most black, and yet they sparkle. Shadows 
fall to the east, and are very long. An in- 
valid, with a white sun-umbrella, is seated 
upon the trunk of a fallen tree. The um- 
brella goes around like a windmill-sail. No 
doubt she is growing better. Sweet warmth ; 
sweet silence. A little way off is a washing- 
camp. A smouldering fire, a thin column of 
smoke, two black kettles; bench, tubs, four 
negro women washing; turbans, pipes, wild 
motions of arms—so like fetich-dance ; more 
red earth — in fact, red earth everywhere. 
But the serenity of it all is what pleases me, 
I find. Even the few things that move add 
to the general quietude. The illuminated 
wood, the dignity of the trees (they seem 





somehow to be waiting a summons with a 
sort of human breathlessness), the strange 
retirement of the place, the depth of the 
great sky, the—it’s too hard to write common. 
places even. One’s pencil continually slips 
off the line. I shall probably go to sleep in a 
moment. The trickling of the water and the 
faint sound of the cow-bells, and the noise 
of the pine-branches, would close the eye 
of a needle.” 

The pleasures to be had at Aiken are all 
of the minor sort. To walk, to ride saddle. 
horses in the afternoon, to visit the out-of- 
town farms and rose-gardens, to dance in the 
evening, are nearly the only means at hand 
to speed the days. As I have said before, 
there are no mountains. It is to be inferred, 
of course, that there are no lakes, which is 
true. Aiken being a sanitarium, there are 
no streams; if there were streams there 
would be no sanitarium. Neither is there 
any romance in the neighborhood. No one 
rides a league to visit a deserted manor, nor 
are there any old-folk tales. Flat country, 
flat history. 

It is safe to assert that nine persons in 
every ten are cast down at the end of the 
third or fourth day of their stay in the town. 
They look out of their windows and see a 
scanty, silent settlement, a wide expanse of 
rich foliage, and an arid soil bedecked with 
flowers. And this is all. There seems to be 
nothing to entice or to stimulate them. They 
find themselves wholly without scenes that 
might awaken strong emotions. After a day 
or two of prostration, or perhaps of absolute 
ennui and disappointment, they begin, out 
of sheer compulsion, to search about among 
the small resources that do exist for satis- 
faction. 

And they succeed admirably. They be- 
come enamored of the solemn and limitless 
woods, and grow content to wander hour af- 
ter hour in the companionship of their own 
spirits. Their eyes, turned upon the strange 
ground, beget questions which, even if un- 
answered, are at least ennobling to ask. 
They learn to wonder at what they have 
called small matters, matters which, as sure- 
ly as great ones, raise the heart to God. 
Their yesterday cravings for the towering 
rocks of the great hills become satisfied with 
the colored sands that they uncover with their 
footsteps. They-count the kinds, turn the 
pretty shades to the sun, and marvel at the 
profusion of hues. They get as much out of 
a handful as they used to get out of a whole 
landscape. If, in the depths of the groves, 
they find a spray of phlox, they gather it, and 
study it more than they ever studied the half- 
tropical verdure of Florida. When they 
come upon an old plantation, with its flat 
expanse of pale fields, its few verdant copses, 
its gray log-cabins, and its lonely dwelling, 
they stand and gaze at it, and find that it is 
overflowing with the most marvelous color. 
Thus, having been awakened, they grow con- 
tent. It is a matter of fact that the rebound 
from their despair carries them up to the 
heights of elation. After five days in Ai- 
ken the visitor becomes happy. 

It is a place of rest. Every thing in Na- 
ture induces tranquillity, and so does every 
thing in the town. There is nothing to dis- 
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turb, nothing to excite; a tired man may 
here fold his hands and forget the world. 
That this forgetfulness, combined with the 
comfort of warmth and the pleasure of be- 
holding in the days of winter the glories of 
summer, is a gift of inestimable value, it needs 
no paper like this to prove. One has but to 
look closely at the pinched faces that he 
sometimes meets in his walks to reckon how 
valuable these few conditions are in the tire- 
some struggles of a mortal for a little more 
time. 

To revert once more to the case of Helena. 
While it would be hardly competent to med- 
dle with a discussion of the claim of Aiken 
to be a great sanitarium, it may not be an in- 
trusion to speak of the effect of its climate 
in one familiar case, and especially as the case 
may fairly represent a great number of others. 

Our patient began to recover her strength 
nearly as soon as she became familiar with 
her surroundings. She, too, passed through 
a period of probation in developing a liking 
for the place, and also a period of extra 
whooping in becoming acclimated. She be- 
gan to sing a little in the morning, and she | 
gradually gave over looking sad and retro- 
spective at sunset. She heard of rose-gar- 
dens, and she went off to a botanist after 
facts with a note-book as large as a ledger. 
In two weeks she caused two sorrel horses to 
be brought daily to the door, and she bore 
Jack off about the country in spite of his las- 
situde. (He had no sooner seen convales- 
cence set in than he became supine.) In the 
woods she rehabilitated her soul in all its 
whilom tenderness, and walked about with 
her hat in her hand, talking about the Druids, 
and humming forest-songs. She frequented 
the back-shop of a good grocer in the main 
street, where there was a pair of scales, and 
where she weighed herself in trembling trust. 
She gave usa bottle of claret for her first 
pound on a Wednesday. She took delight in 
reading the record of temperature in New 
York (it was commonly fifty per cent. lower 
than ours), and in packing cigar-boxes with 
flowers in cotton, and sending them to her 
chilled contemporaries. Her cough was ob- 
stinate enough, and it staid by for a good 
month. The weather was not all pleasant. 
High winds sometimes arose, and I have 
known her grace to keep a blazing light-wood 
fire in her chamber all daylong. But at this 
time the thermometer marked 15°, and low- 
er, in all the Northern cities. The year hap- 
pened to be in arrears with its spring a full 
fortnight, and the whole region suffered from 
the climatic derangement that marked the 
season all over the country. 

But the constant news of snows and 
storms in the North fired our young woman’s 
heart with gratitude: “Hail in New York, 
drifts upon Boston Common, icicles in Balti- 
more—and yet hammocks and berries in 
Aiken—buds in the hair—Cloth of Gold by 
the bushful—muslin, novels, sherbet.” 

We carried her home at the end of May, 
with all her old bloom in her full cheeks. | 
Her step and tongue had regained their for- 
mer elasticity, her eyes their fire, and her way 
of settling matters, its whilom cut and thrust. 
Jack is writing, con amore, a pamphlet on 





Aiken. In it there occurs this passage : 


“Tf you find that you have a disease of 
the lungs, procure somebody with a strong 
mind to take care of you. You cannot take 
care of yourself, even if you be as wise as 
Solomon, It is almost positively true that 
consumption and the consumptive play into 
one another’s hands as partners do in Pole’s 
whist. Contrary to the usual belief, con- 
sumption begins, not with the body, but with 
the brains. It first renders the victim inca- 
pable of telling what is good for him, and 
then it captures him without trouble. Hence 
it is necessary to enlist some person who 
does know what a draught is, who is able to 
send away the dessert, who can believe that a 
physician may be stupid, and who will insist 
on law and order. You must engage a bully. 
Get a Scotchman, if possible; if not, you had 
better marry. Nothing can hoodwink a so- 


licitous wife.” 
Apert F. Wesster. 
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TT is quite appalling how callous we have 

grown to the tendency of the fair sex 
to amplify Nature by artificial means. We 
no longer look upon Sophronia’s mass of 
back - hair with suspicious dread. The most 
gallant of men, the weakest dupe of feminine 
arts, is not deceived by it; nor does he sup- 
pose that it indicates any real deficiency in 
the natural supply. He recognizes and sanc- 
tions it, not as a snare, but as a graceful con- 
cession to fashion ; and the women themselves 
do not seek concealment. 

I have watched fair girls—girls with sun- 
shiny tresses waved across their brows, enter 
the store of a perruguier on Broadway with- 
out a blush—without a moment’s care for 
observers—and I have seen them boldly com- 
paring the shade of their cast-off, lack-lustre 
braids with new ones, which they have pur- 
chased under the very eyes of prying men. 

The propriety of thus amending Nature 
whenever fashion demands, seems to be gen- 
erally conceded, not only in the matter of 
hair, but also in many other things, and I am 
much too discreet a person to find fault with 
that which meets the approval of so many. 
I will go even so far as to say that it may be 
partly a good tendency, in the interest of 
candor and against deceit, for while the cus- 
tom is extant it is surely better to be honest 
about it. If Mrs. B—— has the misfortune 
to be sallow, and finds her complexion im- 
proved by the use of anthosmimos, at two 
dollars a bottle, we should be glad that the 
prejudices of her. neighbor do not compel the 
poor lady to be hypocritical over it; and the 
understanding that Fanny’s profusion of hair 
is not wholly her own will spare dear Ed- 
gar many a heart-pang after marriage. 

But there is also a tendency to substitute 
as well as to amplify Nature. Formerly, a 
cripple was a cripple, and hobbled through 
the world an object of pity to sympathetic 
elders, and of derision to wicked youngsters. 
An unfortunate with one eye had no means 
of hiding his defect, and the loss of the arms 
made a person helpless. Even when artificial 
legs were first introduced, they were so im- 
perfect that no one was deceived by them. 





They had movable, clattering ankle - joints, 
which betrayed their wearer at every step, 
and his entrance into a parlor was mistaken 
for the complaint of a broken-down chair, or 
the squeak of a rat. When he moved in the 
street, people turned round, expecting to see 
a wheelbarrow in want of grease approaching, 
and when—awful moment !—he cast himself 
on his knees before his adored one, his im- 
passioned utterances were accompanied with 
rattling noises, which suggested the unrest 
of a fallen spirit in torment. Naughty little 
boys whistled the tune of the “Cork Leg” in 
his presence, and his whole life was made 
miserable by the rude queries of persons who 
wanted to know all about his misfortune. 

Such improvements have been made in 
late years, however, that, in all but sense of 
touch, an artificial leg performs the most im- 
portant duties of a natural one, allowing the 
wearer to walk, run, or sit with ease, and to 
endure an astonishing degree of fatigue in 
an upright position. It is noiseless, and only 
an expert can detect it. 

The foot wears a real boot, which can be 
removed at pleasure; the knee and ankle 
joints work without a creak, and the whole 
mechanism is, as one maker eloquently says, 
“at once a beauty and a joy forever.” The 
form is perfection, the instep really arched, 
and the ankle trim. The calf swells with 
exquisite gradations, and recedes toward a 
well-shaped knee. The surface is smooth and 
glossy as satin, and delicately tinged with a 
color between a soft pink and a luscious cream- 
iness, as unlike the abnormal and offensive 
redness of a ballet - girl’s fleshings as the 
blush-rose is unlike a flaunting dahlia. 

A wooden leg, pure and simple, is a per- 
petual reminder of the wearer’s bereft condi- 
tion. It can never be mistaken for any thing 
more than the shallow mechanism it is. But 
the modern artificial leg is a complete illu- 
sion, and the wearer himself may easily for- 
get its unreality. Coming home in the even- 
ing from a day of toil, and throwing himself 
into an arm-chair for a consoling smoke, he 
can take off his boots and put on his slippers 
in the most natural nanner possible. His 
stockings—prosaic necessity—need changing 
once a week, and I have heard of men who 
gratified their inordinate vanity by clothing 
their rubber feet in the softest of silks, Then, 
if he be of a utilitarian turn, with little care 
for trappings and seemings, he can discard 
the limb altogether when he is seated, and 
put it in a corner like an umbrella or a walk- 
ing-stick. Or, if he has the native habit of 
sitting with his heels elevated above his 
body, he can continue to enjoy that delusive 
pleasure by resting his artificial leg on the 
window-sill while he sits upon the lounge in 
a more comfortable posture. A thousand ad- 
vantages suggest themselves, and therein we 
find an example of the excellent law of com- 
pensation which atones for so many of our 
grievances. 

But, when we glance through the neck of 
the leg, so to speak, our feelings suffer a re- 
vulsion. We see that all the external beauty 
and tenderness, all the lustre and refinement 
of tint, only serve to hide a combination of 
ugly iron bolts, rods, and screws, which give 
the thing its movements. 
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The outer case or shell is made of wood, 
wrought by a carpenter’s chisel, and when we 
rap it with our knuckles it gives forth a hol- 
low, sepulchral sound. The delicate texture 
of the surface is the result of a coating of 
some kind of fine enameled leather, which 
makes the wood more durable and handsome, 
and prevents it from splitting or cracking. 
So the artificial-leg esthetic is dismissed from 
our minds, and we have only to consider the 
practical leg as a thing of mechanical inge- 
nuity and utility. 

Resting on a soft pad, the natural limb 
fits into the socket of the artificial, and the 
latter is held in its place by a strong elastic 
brace worn over the shoulders. The knee- 
joint is formed by a broad convex surface of 
the thigh-piece working in a corresponding 
concavity in the leg-piece, and these articu- 
lating surfaces, as the manufacturer calls 
them, are held in position by a horizontal 
steel tube. 

But we shall only involve the reader and 
ourselves in attempting to elucidate dry tech- 
nicalities, and hence we shall leap to a more 
interesting part of the subject. We have 
seen what the artificial leg is ornamentally, 
and we have hinted at its possibilities, but 
we have given you no idea of how varied and 
extensive these possibilities are. We know 
a gentleman with a passion for pedestrianism, 
an excellent skater, who moves on two artifi- 
cial legs, and yet this is nothing. 

In a pamphlet before us there are several 
pages filled with the experiences of crippled 
men whose infirmities have been relieved, not 
by the all-potent grace of winking Madonnas, 
nor by the talismanic touch of sainted hands, 
but by the dexterity of artisans in human-re- 
pair shops. 

A brevet major of United States Volun- 
teers, who was cut in two during the war, 
writes, “I walk six miles every day without 
a cane or other assistance.” Another mar- 
tyr of gunpowder declares, “I am employed 
in a locomotive-works, and with the aid of 
an artificial leg I am able to support a large 
family.” Think of supporting a large family 
on an artificial leg, and dandling a baby on 
an artificial knee! And what a sermon and 
example it is to those who complain that 
they cannot afford to marry with even the 
two natural limbs at their service! This is 
not all, however. “Being fond of sport, I 
have frequently started from home early in 
the morning and have not returned until 
night, spending the whole day in hunting-ex- 
ploits, and accomplishing altogether about 
fifteen miles’ distance.” This same hero is 
member of a fire-department, and is often in 
active service. If you saw him in the street 
you could not discover his imperfection, for, be- 
yond a slight limp, his gait is steady and easy. 

Still another writes, “ With my artificial 
leg I have visited the Highlands and all the 
noteworthy scenery of Ireland, Wales, Eng- 
land, Germany, France, and Switzerland, and 
have ever found it all I desired while on 
horseback, on foot, or at rest.” 

A fourth states that he is a farmer, and 
that he has built a stone-fence while wearing 
an artificial leg, mowed and cradled, spread 
and pitched hay, and made himself generally 
useful, 





But the modern artificial arm is yet more 
wonderful. It is beautifully moulded, and 
terminates in an aristocratic hand, which 
may be gloved or ungloved at pleasure. The 
fingers open and close, picking up or putting 
down all ordinary articles, and enabling the 
wearer to write distinctly. In fact, it ful- 
fills, as nearly as possible, all the uses of the 
natural limb, as is proved by the statement 
of a remarkable man, who, with two artificial 
arms, operates a Morse telegraph, and has 
charge of a railway-station and a post-office. 

Sergeant Thomas Plunkett, of the Twen- 
ty-first Massachusetts Regiment, had his arms 
shot off in the war, but he writes to the in- 
ventor that, with the substitutes, “I can 
feed myself, take off my cap and put it on, 
pick up a leaf from the ground, and drive a 
horse. I never practised writing much, al- 
ways having some one to do it for me, but 
I could if I tried—and a great many other 
things, too numerous to mention.” 

We imagine that the wearers of these ar- 
tificial limbs grow attached to them, as to a 
meerschaum-pipe, and it occurs to us that 
there must be a large amount of satisfaction 
in taking one’s leg off and rubbing it up and 
down in a fondling way. Some connoisseurs 
—for there are connoisseurs even in this— 
have collections of legs—week-day legs, Sun- 
day-legs, dancing-legs, and riding-legs, each 
expressly made for a distinct purpose. But 
this is vanity, and leadeth only unto vexa- 
tion of spirit. 

Concluding, we will speak of one other 
thing in the human-repair shops—the arti- 
ficial eye, which has been brought to such a 
state of perfection by a French oculist of 
latter days that it effectually disguises the 
greatest defect. Formerly it never fitted well 
in the socket; but now it exactly imitates 
the natural eye, and for fifty or a hundred 
dollars you can obtain a melting blue orb, a 
wistful gray, or a fiery black. 


Wituram A. Riverine. 
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HAT lady who discovered that her lap- 
dog had hysterics whenever she had 
them, and therefore determined not to have 
hysterics, gave decided testimony to the sin- 
gular tyranny of what we call habits, 

She disliked to see her little brute favor- 
ite go through what seemed to be a parody of, 
but which really was a sympathy with, her 
own tears and laughter. It was with her a 
nervous disease, which had become a habit, 
a paralysis of the will very difficult to over- 
come; but, shocked and ashamed to see her 
little dog imitate her, she conquered an affec- 
tion of years’ standing. 

It may become a habit to have a head- 
ache, or a fit, or a faint, or even a nose-bleed. 
A change of air or circumstance has often 
broken up that most disagreeable “ perio- 
dicity of sensation,” a fit of neuralgia, which, 
when it becomes chronic, is almost impos- 
sible to break up. Thus the body no less 
than the mind forms habits for itself, and be- 
comes a sort of bully to the spirit, shaking 
a fist as it were in the face of that nobler side 
of us which should direct and take the con- 





trol. We have all of us felt this tyranny of 
the body, and have been sometime® angered, 
sometimes amused at it. 

But if habits are sometimes enemies, they 
are more often friends. The saying that 
“maxims are nuggets of wisdom” may be 
fitly paralleled by saying that habits are nug- 
gets of comfort. The human race has one 
tremendous lesson set for it to learn, and 
that is, how to bear suffering. We have 
so much experience of this kind that we hail 
any thing that can help us; and habits help 
us enormously. How shall the mother bear 
the loss or disgrace of her son? the man 
the loss of his fortune and reputation? the 
whole race the loss of health, bope deferred, 
unnecessary and undeserved misfortune, dis- 
grace, and pain? How can we go out with 
a knife in our hearts, and look cheerful, be 
gay, industrious, useful? And yet that is 
what we have todo. We must consume our 
own smoke; we must not let the world see 
or feel our misery, which would be neither 
brave nor honest, for every one else has a 
sorrow with our own, or at least we may pre- 
mise that there is no heart but knoweth its 
own bitterness. 

Now, in a great sorrow the consolations 
of religion and philosophy come first, and 
keep the heart from breaking and the brain 
from becoming distraught; but then come 
days and hours of constant heart-ache, which 
finally wear out the powers of endurance. 
What shall the poor sufferer do then ? 

She falls back on her habits ; they come 
peremptorily to warn her against the danger- 
ous luxury of solitude. Three times a day 
she must join her family at her meals, a 
kindly and most beneficent habit. The self- 
restraint needed, the desire to make others 
bear their grief patiently—all, all are helpful. 
I know no moment so touching as that in 
which a family gathers around the familiar 
board when one has been removed, each try- 
ing to disguise from the other how terrible is 
that empty place! There is nothing more 
pathetic, again, than the thought of those 
lonely sufferers who have no family circle to 
call them out of themselves at such a mo- 
ment. Hawthorne speaks of the grief which 
his mother suffered in the death of her hus- 
band. “She never would eat in company 
after that,” he says; “her solitary meals 
were taken without even my society.” How 
much this morbid melancholia reverberated 
in her gifted son! and no picture he has 
painted of a sorrowful heart eating itself out 
in gloom is equal to this true story of his 
own mother. 

The habit of reading at a certain hour 
some particular author is a very good one to 
those who are lonely, depressed, and who are 
obliged to get rid of themselves. The Bible, 
and Shakespeare, and Milton, and a regular 
hour for lighter reading, carried some culti- 
vated women, who were shut up through all 
the horrors of the civil war at the South, 
bravely. They had of course to meet the 
other trials of hunger and deprivation that 
all the Southern women suffered more or less, 
but they clung to their hours and their read- 
ing as a duty, and they emerged brighter in 
body and soul. “TI shall never forget,” said 


one of these ladies, “‘ when and where we 
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read Portia’s conversation with Nerissa, 
about her lovers. We had heard shooting 
all the morning; we did not know when or 
where the soldiers would strike us; we had 
but little to eat, that might be taken from us; 
but we sat around Alice with our sewing, 
while she read the utterances of that spar- 
kling and courageous woman. No sooner had 
she finished the scene than we heard a horse’s 
hoofs. 

“A Union officer and his staff rode up 
our avenue; we went, three trembling wom- 
en, to the door to meet them; our dresses 
were neat but ragged; we were pale and suf- 
fering. 

“We greeted the officer, as he did us, re- 
spectfully ; he was one of General Sherman’s 
men. He asked us politely for a drink of 
water, and if we would allow one of his 
young aides, who was ill, to stay and recruit 
under our roof. Of course we said yes, we 
did not love the Northerners, but we were 
touched by the sick boy’s face. The officer 
in charge rode away in an hour, but not be- 
fore he had promised us food, protection, and 
entire immunity from the horrors of war. 
The next day Alice read on, and when she 
came to Portia’s speech— 


‘The quality of mercy ‘> not strained, 
It falleth like the geutie dew from heaven ’— 


we all burst into tears at the appropriateness 
of the quotation.” 

It is a good habit to have some exacting 
employment when the mind is in danger of 
feeding on itself. Set yourself a deliberate 
task to learn so much German, write so much 
“copy,” learn so much history, or solve such 
a problem of mathematics every day. To 
those minds who do not tend toward literary 
pursuits, there are the accomplishments ; and 
for women, fancy needle-work, which since 
the days of Penelope has been woman’s ccn- 
solation; but it must be done conscientiously 
todo good, hours and amounts must be rig- 
orously adhered to, and the hardest worker 
is the happiest woman. A gentleman in New 
York who had lost a son under very aggravat- 
ing circumstances, and who had no family 
ties, and unfortunately few habits, happened 
to go into the gas-house to pay his bill. He 
was struck with the weary look of the clerk 
who receipted it, and abruptly asked him, 
“How long since you have had a holiday?” 
“Three years, sir,” said the overworked 
man, 

The next day the fellow-clerks were aston- 
ished to see a new clerk in the next desk. 
This sorrow-stricken man had put on the 
tired clerk’s harness, and wore it for three 
months. At the end of that time two regen- 
erated and happier men again changed places ; 
the clerk with a bloom on his cheek and “joy 
in his heart; the sorrow-stricken father im- 
mensely improved by the forced duty of the 
last three months and the pleasure of a good 
action. 

I have spoken of the value of habit to 
those who have no necessity of work, because 
to those who have a necessity of work con- 
solation comes through that very bondage. 
Thus, men who have exacting and unyielding 
occupation have far less suffering from mor- 
bid sorrow than women, and those women 








who have to work hard for a subsistence suf- 
fer less than those whose lives are superior 
to such necessity. The power of habit in 
thus taking a person out of himself is very 
strongly proved by this well-known fact. 

The common lot of women is to bear in 
silence and in hope deferred the varying for- 
tunes of the men—husband, brother, father, 
or son—on whom they happen to depend; to 
take with equanimity the sudden reverses 
which await them in this country ; nay, worse, 
to see suck a near friend going down into 
drunkenness or into dishonesty, and to have 
no power to stop him. Such is the story of 
Tantalus, the sword of Damocles, and the 
carrying water in a sieve, a thousand times 
repeated—and yet more than half the women 
in the world are suffering that particular form 
of torture all the time. 

What shall help them? First, of course, 
the angel of consolation ; secondly, the hand- 
maiden Habit. Women in such positions fall 
into habits, very monotonous ones—their duty 
first, then their little pleasures, their cup of 
tea, or their evening church, their little gos- 
sip with some neighbor—these habits help 
them to bear their sorrow. They do not 
know, until perhaps their poor little posses- 
sions are taken away, what a pleasure it has 
been to go in and loop back the curtains of 
the best four-posted bed, or some other inno- 
cent pastime or habit. One poor gentleman 
who fell into bankruptcy, and had to give up 
his watch, suffered immeasurably when he 
came to the hour of winding it, and finally 
borrowed one of a friend at winding-time. 

“Let me come in on melting-days,” said 
the retiring tallow-chandler. 

The powerful story in Dickens’s “ Tale of 
Two Cities” of the doctor at his shoemaking 
is a picturesque account of the tyranny of 
habit. 

Every physician to the insane would have 
some such story to tell. Habits possess us 
after a while, and may become our masters; 
but they are less apt to injure than to con- 
sole—even the habit of smoking, sometimes 
called one of the bad habits. I believe that it 
has done far more good than hurt, in giving a 
weary man a moment of consolation, when, 
but for that, he would bave fretted and 
fumed himself into a fever. The clever au- 
thor of “The Narcotics we indulge in” 
thinks immensely well of these drugs and 
roots and herbs and berries—tobacco, tea, 
coffee, and the like—which poor human na- 
ture yearns for to repair its waste. We all 
know the power of a bad habit — opium, 
hasheesh, drinking, and the like; so it is 
very important to us to give our good habits 
a certain hold on us, that they may drive out 
the bad. 

Those people who have no habits suffer 
terribly under affliction if compelled to stay 
in one place. There are natural-born no- 
mads—Arabs by nature, who hate tc keep 
quiet. They want to fold their tents and 
away. They never can care for the dinner- 
hour, have no particular place‘at the table, 
are not tied to hours or seasons, have abso- 
lutely no choice between hot and cold baths, 
cannot for the life of them make Tuesday re- 
semble Monday. Change is the order of their 
nature, and when an affliction comes they are 











particularly miserable. For, in the case of a 
death, public opinion is inexorable—especial- 
ly must a woman not be seen out of her 
house, nor view Nature otker than through a 
black veil. If she does, she is considered 
heartless, and as treating the memory of the 
departed with disrespect. A lady who was 
very fond of music lost her only little son, 
and was as heart-broken as a mother could 
be at this greatest of calamities. Her friends 
and her husband finally begged of her to go 
to the opera or to a concert—somewhere 
where she could hear some music. She went 
to the opera, and found great comfort and 
help from it. Music is ever a consolation ; 
but she was espied by a Mrs. Grundy, even 
though her black dress and sad face should 
have surrounded her as a shield, and called 
heartless and frivolous. The whole world 
conspires to make the period of mourning ex- 
actly the most uvhealthful and most danger- 
ous to the morbid mind. A very sagacious 
physician in Boston took another view of this 
subject. He had a terrible case of grief on 
his hands—a lady who had lost a grown-up 
daughter. She would not be comforted. He 
found that she had been fond of playing 
whist, and he made it a professional order 
that she should play every evening. Sunday 
afternoons became to her a dreadful period 
of time to get rid of, and he finally ordered 
the family, if they would save her reason, to 
sit down and play whist with her every Sun- 
day afternoon. So the queer spectacle ob- 
tained of a Puritan family, very religious, 
Sabbath-keeping, playing cards regularly on 
that day. There was very little amusement 
in it, of course, but the regular sequence of 
the game, its monotonous laws, and its curi- 
ous combinations, took her mind from its sor- 
row, and she was saved. 

Another medicine for those who cannot 
find refuge in their habits is foreign travel. 
This is the greatest of consolations. Of course 
it is very expensive, and beyond the reach of 
most sufferers ; but those of moderate means 
should tay by sacrifices to place it within the 
reach of the afflicted. Europe with its end- 
less objects of interest, its Italy and its 
Switzerland, its records of the human race, 
their sufferings, triumphs, mistakes, and suc- 
cesses, is such an enormous book to read 
that, in studying it, we lose sight of our own 
suffering, and wonder that we can think of 
any particular heart-ache when there are so 
many in the world. 

Sailors, in spite of their wandering life, 
are great creatures of habit. Their circum- 
scribed sphere when on shipboard undoubt- 
edly causes this necessity of a “ periodicity 
of sensation”—I borrow the phrase from 
George Eliot, and there is not a better in the 
English language—and soldiers share the love 
of habit with sailors.. “ She’s always a-wash- 
ing greens,” says George, in “ Bleak House,” 
admiringly of a soldier’s wife whom he has 
followed from India, all round wherever the 
English drum beats, to’ the familiar shores 
of home. s 

Young children and young animals must 
become creatures of habit; if they are 
healthy, they must and will continue those 
habits if formed early enough. 

It is very fortunate for the human being, 
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man or woman, if he or she has formed a 
habit of visiting the sick when— 


“ Skies are clear, and hearts are light ;*’ 


for, when the darkness of sorrow and disap- 
pointment comes, this beneficent employment 
may save the heart from breaking, and the 
mind from insanity, 

A lady who lost her husband and child 
within a few dreadful weeks, became a volun- 
tary Sister of Charity, and worked from morn- 
ing till night as hard as her strength would 
allow, and she conquered her dreadful grief as 
she would have fought a tiger; but she had 
acquired by much nursing a certain hardness 
of the nerves, and a certain indifference to the 
disagreeabilities of her splendid profession, 
which another woman might not acquire. I 
have known a kind-hearted woman faint at 
the first sight of a dying child in Bellevue 
Hospital, and find out that she must help from 
the outside. Of course these constitutional 
differences must be respected, but it is every 
woman’s duty to be to the full extent of her 
powers a good nurse. Nature intended her 
to form that habit; and, if she does it, when 
she is well, and happy, and strong, she will 
find that, when life grows perfectly black 
around her, a ray of light will break through 
and bless her as she stands by the bedside of 
some helpless and forlorn sufferer. 

I might speak of the value of habit to the 
rich, the happy, the favored of fortune—if, | 
indeed, they needed it—but one can scarcely 
say that such people need any help to be | 
happy; they ought not to, The “sweet habit | 
of living” should be enough for them; but 
even to such a life there comes the danger of | 
ennui, and no weapons are so potent against | 

| 








this giant of lath and plaster as habits, Lit- 
erary habits, a habit of investigation into 
Nature’s secrets, a passion for butterflies, or 
flowers, or shells, carry an unemployed mind 
pleasantly over its somewhat monotonous 
journey in a carriage which is all springs. 
Even these fortunate beings are apt to re- | 
ceive a tremendous jolt sometimes, and then | 
the habit of looking for the butterfly or the 
shell may be the only pleasure left. Roscoe, 
the historian of Lorenzo de’ Medici, is said 
to have hailed his pecuniary misfortunes, 
“ Now,” said he,” I shall have time to read 
up about the obscure Italian cities,” 

His habit of research alone remained to 
the once opulent banker, and in the dignified 
and charming pursuit of his beloved Italian 
literature Roscoe consoled himself for the 
loss of fortune. 

That “‘sweet habit of living” is said to 
be the reason why old people are proverbially 
more unwilling to die than young people. 
Those whose gifts and graces entitle them to 
live, those who are useful and necessary to 
the world, are always ready and willing to 
die, so the clergymen and physicians say ; but 
the toothless pauper, the old man past all 
comfort, the half-blind octogenarian, these are 
the people who cling to life. It is habit, 
stronger than hope, stronger than joy, strong- 
er than the love of comfort, stronger than 
any thing, that attaches them to life. One 
would suppose the aged, the unfortunate, the 
sorrowful, would be the suppliants at the 
gates of death. But no! when Azrael goes | 





to open the portals of his gloomy region he 
finds the young, the beautiful, and the brave, 
pushing toward him with ecstasy on their 
faces, while unwillingly behind them lag the 
old, the halt, and the blind, to whom he has 
brought a blessed deliverance. 

M. E, W. 8. 
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ARLING, these scattered drifts of song, 
The landmarks of my strife with Fate, 
To you, to whom they all beiong, 
I dedicate. 


For, since I know that out of your 
Sweet soul the impulse has been given 
To me to strive and to endure 
As I have striven— 


So, surely, all the hope und fear 

My songs inclose are yours alone ; 
And with this book I only here 
Give back your own. 


And what though half the spells that lend 
Their tender charm to your dear eyes 
You do not know, nor comprehend 
Your high emprise ; 


But deem me in your inmost heart 
A loiterer over summer seas, 
And somewhat of the dreamer’s part 
My fantasies ; 


And in your world of lower sense 

The meaning of my subtler life 

See not, but, gazing dimly thence 
Upon my strife 


With destinies of baser mould 
Than those my spirit would embrace, 
Grows sometimes scornful, sometimes cold 
Your earnest face: 


Yet, not the less my spirit knows 
Its purest life from yours is drawn 
By some deep law, as yonder rose 
From dews of dawn 


Inhales a beauty strange and new, 
A life more potent, more intense 
Than earth’s, yet subtly wedded too 
To things of sense. 


And I, as to your faithful eyes 
I lift my eyes perplexed yet glad, 
See something through life’s mysteries 
Not wholly sad— 


See all the riddle of the times 
Wrought out, far past earth’s dust and din, 
And trace throughout my random rhymes 
Faith’s discipline. 


And so I bring them in their weak 
Imperfectness, and say to you, 
‘These mirrors of the truth I seek, 

Are they not true ? 


“Ts there not something more in them 
Than their unworth !—some reachings out 
Toward the light ?—some requiem 
Of buried doubt?” 


And, looking past you even, see 
A holier face, and hear on high 
A whisper breathed—“ Give all to Me, 
They shall not die!” 
Barton Grey. 
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T is somewhat dangerous in this country, 
we presume, to assert that the poorest 
American boy ought not to have the chance 
of becoming the richest and the highest in 
the land. The democratic principle that all 
positions are open to all men is so funda- 
mentally a part of our national creed that 
he who questions its wisdom would be likely 
to find his heresy fiercely assailed on all sides 
with epithets far from complimentary. We 
are inclined to imagine, however, that the 
time will come when such a denial will gain 
adherents, and possibly in the future it may 
become desirable to enforce, by all argu- 
mentative means, the doctrine of subordi- 
nation, if civilization is to attain with high 
development perfect steadfastness and equi- 
librium. It is necessary, we apprehend, and 
will be so discovered in time, that, in order 
that the work of the world should be effect- 
ually done, classes must be trained and edu- 
cated to special duties and under special 
limitations. It is quite true that in the prac- 
tical working of our society men and women 
do fall into classes, but it is also equally true 
that these classes are not so efficient as la- 
borers, nor so contented and happy in their 
sphere, as would be the case were their sub- 
ordinate place more frankly accepted. In 
the fixed social classification abroad, there 
is no doubt here and there an individual 
with more than average talents and sensibili- 
ties who suffers bitterly on account of the 
barriers that exclude him from higher oppor- 
tunities; but, all things considered, it is, per- 
haps, better that this should occur with a 
few than that a majority of the people should 
be tormented with desire and filled with un- 
rest, in consequence of a general theory that 
everybody ought to try and get to the top of 
the ladder. It is very commonly asserted, 
we know, that every one should aspire for the 
upper places; and certainly with a great many 
people this is quite right and proper. A law- 
yer, for instance, ought to endeavor to be a 
first-rate lawyer; an artist should aspire to 
the highest excellence of his profession ; an 
engineer may well hope to be a very good 
engineer: these are all truisms, we know; 
but the point we wish to make is that, while 
these things are obviously true, it is equal- 
ly true that in a great many trades and 
tasks contentment in the subordination they 
involve is a very desirable thing to encourage 
and cultivate. If ambition sometimes acts 
as a stimulus to the individual, it also hap- 
pens that it sometimes is a paralysis to an 
industry. As a somewhat special instance of 
how too free a field and too open opportunity 
may operate, a recent experience in the navy 
may be quoted. The scarcity of seamen in 
the American navy prompted the Government 
to place on each ship a specified number of 
apprentices, and, as a sort of premium to 
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bring in boys to the service, a promise was 
made that a certain number of the appren- 
tices should be selected for naval cadetships. 
The result was that the boys who entered 
the service were of a superior class, and all 
animated with the hope of securing the cov- 
eted preferment. Those who failed to obtain 
it soon left for other occupations ; and hence 
the purpose in view was defeated because the 
advantages offered were too high. The later 
plan is to take on training-ships orphans or 
other homeless boys, and bring them up sole- 
ly to be able-bodied seamen and petty offi- 
eers—which scheme is practically to deny to 
these boys the American privilege of becom- 
ing an admiral or the President. The need 
experienced in the navy—that of having well- 
trained persons designed to fill effectually 
subordinate places—is a necessity in many 
other things, and, as we have already said, a 
necessity which, in the progtess of civiliza- 
tion, is likely to increase, A great deal might 
be written to show tlie favorable effect of 
subordination upon character, when kept 
above the level of servility. We all know 
that the art of obedience is an excellent pre- 
lude to the art of commanding. There may 
be a high pride in filling a lowly place well ; 
a just ambition to give dignity to one’s call- 
ing, whatever it may be; and, if subordination 
necessarily implies discipline, why, discipline, 
one sometimes suspects, as he looks abroad 
upon the half-tamed, free citizens of Ameri- 
ca, would be one of the most wholesome dis- 
pensations that could come upon our country. 





Arter a “ war-cloud” the European air 
becomes sonorous with pleas for disarma- 
ment. But, though there have been many 
hobnobbings among political philanthropists, 
long and earnest deliberation by peace socie- 
ties here and there, debates in parliaments 
and congresses, in which the blessedness of 
universal arbitration has been sung in many 
keys, nobody has as yet brought within the 
terms of a clear definition any sound, practi- 


cal, probable plan by which disarmament | 


can be effected. We, looking on the mighty 
and oppressive armaments of the European 
nations from a safe distance, have no further 
interests than commercial and benevolent 
ones in desiring that they should be abol- 
ished ; those interests are of themselves 
enough, however, to make the subject one 
of importance to us. One aspect among 
others of this subject of disarmament is gen- 
erally overlooked by the humane gentlemen 
who long to see the lions and lambs of Eu- 
rope lie down in loving harmony together. 
This is, that general disarmament would not 
operate with equal fairness among the na- 
tions. Should every European power consent 
to dissolve its army to-morrow, and to place 
its forces on a purely peace footing, the pow- 
ers would not all be equally helpless for evil. 
Germany and France, for example, would not 
be equally inoffensive @ propos of each other, 


or be provided with an equal guarantee of 
defense the one from the other. For the 
German military system makes of every Ger- 
man a soldier; while hitherto, in France, the 
army has been isolated and distinct from the 
people. Were the armies of both dismissed 
to their homes, Germany, with her Landwehr 
and Landsturm, could raise a tempest of war 
in a month, and summon a great host of ex- 
cellently-drilled soldiers, full armed, from the 
very soil. France could not. How reconcile 
this condition of things with any project of 
disarmament that can be proposed? How 
strike a balance between the two nations, 
and apportion to each her exact pound of 
flesh? Again, disarmament, to amount to 
any thing, must be universal. Let one of the 
five or six great powers refuse—and each and 
all have an absolute right to refuse—and the 
mistrust, if not instinct of self-preservation, 
of the others will lead them also to refuse. 
Disarmament and kingship are insoluble ele- 
ments of political chemistry; and the policy 
of disarmament can scarcely be expected to 
prevail until it is the people, those who bear 
the burdens and sacrifices and desolations of 
war, and not the kings and diplomatiste, who 
decide the fiat of war or peace. 





Tuat undoubtedly is an excellent theory 
of government which declares the right of 
each individual to enjoy every liberty that is 
not inconsistent with every other person's 
liberty. But this theory must be taken at its 
full meaning. It must be understood to mean 
that, while government should guarantee to 
every man the full measure of his liberty, it 
should also enforce upon him a scrupulous 
regard for the liberty of all the rest. Its 
restrictions should be no less emphatic than 
its guarantees areample. But we in America 
have practically considered only one side of 
the proposition. We have given to every 
individual pretty nearly an entire right to do 
as he elects, but have forgotten to impose 
upon him the necessity of respecting equal 
privileges for others. It thus happens 
that liberty in America means the right to 
tread upon our neighbors’ toes indiscrimi- 
nately—to consult our own pleasure and con- 
venience, with no regard to the convenience 
or rights of other people. This sort of in- 
dependence is observed every hour. The 
trader does not seem to have the slightest 
idea that he is bound to receive and deliver 
his merchandise with some sort of regard to 
the convenience of the people who are com- 
pelled to use the sidewalk before his prem- 
ises. .He enjoys his liberty with no regard 
for other people’s liberties, and the govern- 
ment sanctions him in the proceeding. What 
sort of liberty is that which, in giving one 
man the liberty to take possession of the 
highway, deprives another of the liberty of 
walking upon that highway? The driver of 
vehicles enjoys his liberty with the most con- 








by pedestrians ; he demands his right to come 
and go as he elects, irrespective of the rights 
of anybody else that he may impose upon. 
The promenader is apt to claim both sides 
of the foot-way, and is rather astonished if 
some one disputes his right to carry his cane 
or umbrella in that well-known horizontal 
fashion so conducive to the security of other 
people’s eyes. The car-traveler is greatly 
amazed if his right to smoke in every one’s 
face, or his privilege to make the floor of 
the vehicle a filthy spittoon, is questioned. 
What is a man’s liberty worth in this boasted 
land of freedom if he cannot do what he 
pleases? Ifa man cannot throw refuse mat- 
ter in the street; if he cannot encumber the 
sidewalk with his boxes and his barrels; if 
he cannot hang out his signs and his ban- 
ners as he lists; if he cannot ornament 
curbstones, trees, and country rocks, with his 
placards; if he cannot obstruct trade and 
travel with his processions and parades; if 
he cannot use the public highways as a stable 
for his unused vehicles; if he cannot make 
what sounds of revelry he delights in at the 
hours he selects; if he cannot abuse and as- 
sault all those who venture to resist his 
usurpations; if he cannot “ do as he darned 
likes —what, then, he thinks, is the use of 
being a free American citizen? All our 
guarantees are guarantées of license, but 
very few are guarantees of protection. We do 
go so far as to protect men against robbery 
and assault ; but we make almost no attempt 
to protect them against nuisances and small 
intrusions, against the hundred and one 


‘minor infringements that prove so exasperat- 


ing an element in one’s encounters with his 
rude fellow-men. We do not lose our faith 
in the least in that grand principle of democ- 
racy which claims for each man the full lib- 
erty possessed by every other man, but we 
do assert that, in order that each may enjoy 
his inherent privilege, it may become neces- 
sary to as rigidly protect as generously to 
guarantee—for liberty means, among other 
things, entire security from encroachment; 
und the education of every citizen should in- 
clude, in addition to a full disclosure of all 
his privileges, an emphatic enforcement of 
all his restrictions. 

So much has been said and written in 
praise of English roast-beef, that all those 
who have not tested the justice of these enco- 
miums will be surprised, perhaps, to learn that 
there are doubters and deniers of English su- 
premacy in this edible. What the roast-beef 
may be that is served on the tables of “ my 
lord ” and “ my lady,” we cannot say, but that 
which commonly finds ‘its way to the tables 
of the hotels possesses very few of those char- 
acteristics that render this course a delight 
to the epicure. That roast-beef should be 
rare—richly and ripely red, but not purpling 
with dark, thickened blood—is a canon that 





temptuous notion of the privileges possessed 





no true lover of beef will deny. That no 
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sauce should be served with it save the 
rich, red juice that follows the knife as it 
separates the wide, succulent, slender, and 
tender slice, is also an indisputable canon 
in the art we discuss. But these are just the 
qualities that in one’s ordinary experience he 
does not find in English roast-beef. Almost 
everywhere it comes to him overcooked, with 
the slices lying in a deep dish, buried in a sea 
of artificial and greasy gravy. This assured- 
ly is not the sort of thing that the name and 
fame of the English joint might lead one to 
expect. And so convinced are people gener- 
ally that in Albion alone is it possible to find 
the best development of the patient ox, that 
we have hitherto hesitated in uttering any 
thing calculated to dispel the illusion until 
we could find corroborative testimony in sup- 
port of our assertion. And now we have it. Dr. 
Eccleston, an Episcopal clergyman of Staten 
Island, writing home from England to a local 
newspaper, says: “‘ But while I would chant in 
highest strains the praises of English mutton, 
candor compels me to say that the beef of 
England is the most wretched, tasteless stuff 
that I ever put into my mouth. This we 
are all amazed at, for we supposed that the 
roast-beef of Old England was one of the 
foundation-stones of her greatness.” This is 
a little exaggerated, perhaps, but for the 
most part it quite gccords with our experi- 
ence. The beef is commonly tender enough ; 
it is the cooking and the method of service 
that to our taste destroy its flavor. It will 
be a sad thing, no doubt, to some hopeful 
lovers of good living to find the long distant- 
ly-admired English beef chronicled among 
the illusions of life} but what thing stands 
the test of hostile incursion—what trust or 
hope escapes the assaults of the iconoclast ? 





Ir is still a matter of experiment whether 
inborn or acquired human propensities that 
tend to vices can be diverted into channels 
which lead to the exercise of virtue. There 
have always been two ways, for instance, of 
dealing with intemperance. One is to treat 
it as a crime, and to leave the victim no op- 
tion whether he shall drink or abstain from 
drinking. The other is to deal gently with 
the infirmity, to distract the mind of the 
inebriate, to give his social instincts more 
innocent, yet, if possible, not less attractive 
outlets than the bar-room. The milder sys- 
tem is perhaps more generally approved in 
this more lenient age. They have just been 
starting what are pleasantly called “ people’s 
cafés” in London. These cafés are intended 
as magnets to draw the poor Londoners out of 
the public houses into places where they will 
find both healthful nourishment and amuse- 
ment. One of these was opened the other 
day in that very gloomy purlieu of London 
East End, Whitechapel. The description of 
the café is rose-colored: “On the ground- 
floor is a spacious coffee-room, with a bar 
for the sale of various effervescing and cool- 





ing drinks. Up-stairs are a reading-room, a li- 
brary, an apartment for draughts, chess, and 
dominoes, a smoking-room, a billiard-room, 
and a bowling-alley.” All men are attracted 
by the prospect of procuring any thing cheap- 
ly ; indeed, most people enjoy that which is 
given to them with more zest than if they 
had purchased it. This trait of humanity is 
encouraged in the “ people’s café” by provid- 
ing meals at very low rates. The London 
laborer is assured that here he may not only 
find a refreshing substitute for rum in diverse 
“effervescing and cooling drinks,” give vent 
to that propensity in him which might grow 
into gambling, by innocently routing his boon 
companion in checkers or chess, but may also 
satisfy his hunger at a delightfully moderate 
cost. He may get a dish of meat and vege- 
tables for twelve cents; a plate of soup for 
four; a cup of tea or coffee for two. This is 
certainly the gentlest of possible devices for 
luring these poor men from the road to ruin; 
there are those, indeed, who think that beer 
might be added to the “effervescing and 
cooling drinks,” but there seems to be a wis- 
dom in excluding even beer at first; and we 
shall await with interest the statistics show- 
ing whether the “ cafés” diminish the volume 
of intemperance in Whitechapel. 





We are threaténed with a a speedy inva- 
sion of the good old English sport of “ coach- 
ing.” Several American gentlemen, it is con- 
fidently stated, are busily learning how to 
become good “ whips’’— whip meaning, in 
this case, not an instrument of horse-torture, 
but a gentleman skillful in the management 
of a four-in-hand, They are taking lessons 
with a view of getting up a first-class “ coach- 
ing club” on this side of the water. Coach- 
ing is, indeed, so old and familiar a pastime 
among the upper-class English, that the won- 
der is it did not come over to us with racing, 
blindman’s-buff, the Christmas-tree, and other 
mother-land pastimes, There are great possi- 
bilities of novelty in the transplantation of 
coaching among us. It is a manly sport, 
certainly not so demoralizing as the turf, and 
healthy exercise for the “scented youths,” 
whom it would benefit far more to manage a 
four-in-hand, say from New York thirty or 
forty miles into the country once a week, 
than to loll about clubs and drawing-rooms. 
On the whole, we incline to think that coach- 
ing will be welcome. 





Tue Home Journal slips from the grave to 
the jocose, and endeavors to cover up a vir- 
tual recantation of its argument by an air of 
merriment. The Home-Journal writer most 
distinctly claimed on the part of the female 
sex in the choice of vocation a liberty as free 
as that of the masculine sex, and we as 


‘distinctly denied, and do deny, that women 


ought to enjoy any such thing. We very 
quietly but clearly gave our reason why wom- 
en come under natural and social laws that 





differ from those that apply to men. These 
arguments the Home Journal declares are 
platitudes, and affirms that its argument on 
the subject in no wise asserted the contrary. 
We think it did. It declared that woman 
should be “free to use her talents for what 
they are best fitted. If she wishes,” it went 
on to say, “ to practise law, let ber. Let the 
test of her talent and fitness be the sole test 
with her, and with every other human being.” 
It was this distinct affirmation that we met 
by another distinct affirmation, that woman's 
choice in the matter must be regulated by oth- 
er things than her preferences—by necessary 
restrictions of sex and by considerations of 
the welfare of the community as a whole. 
Our arguments in support of this position 
the Home Journal affects to laugh at as whol- 
ly gratuitous. They ought to have been 
unnecessary, we admit; that they were not 
unnecessary is ghown by two things: first, 
by the ignorance of them exbibited by our 
opponent in his first article ; and, second, by 
the fact that he is forced virtually, however 
reluctantly, to concede them. 





Piterary. 


R. WILSON FLAGG is evidently in 
love with rural New England, and is 
as evidently determined that the rest of the 
world shall share his sentiment, or at least 
acknowledge the affluence of the charms 
which have won him, His “ Woods and By- 
Ways of New England ” must have implant- 
ed in the most prosaic reader a longing de- 
sire to sling knapsack on shoulder, and with 
staff in hand, and photographer by his side, 
to wander a summer Jong amid those scenes, 
revealed by Mr. Flagg, upon which Nature 
has Javished her enchantments ; and now, in 
another and still larger book, he takes up the 
theme again, and shows, as far as pen-and- 
ink description can show it, what a world of 
beauty is spread before the eyes and trilled 
into the ears of every dweller within the sa- 
cred limits.* 

The title of the book may mislead the 
reader into supposing that its range of topics 
is small; but this title is altogether too nar- 
row, as the author points out in his preface, 
flowers being treated of as well as birds, and 
scenery sharing equal attention with the sea- 
sons. The book, in fact, is a collection of 
brief papers of a highly-miscellaneous char- 
acter, but presenting in the aggregate a com- 
plete panorama of whatever in New England 
can awaken the interest of one who loves Na- 
ture in all her moods and all her manifesta- 
tions. Opening the book at random, we find 
the title of a paper on “ Early Flowers ;” 
this is followed by one on “ Rocks,” and this 
in turn by “ Singing-Birds,” which is the pre- 
lude to a series of papers on “ Birds of the 
Garden and Orchard.” Then, turning the 
pages leisurely, we come upon “ The Haunts 
of Flowers,” “ April,” “Water Scenery,” 





* The Birds and Seasons of New England. By 
Wilson Flagg. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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“The Plumage of Birds,” “The Anthem of 
Morn,” “ Birds of the Pasture and Forest,” 
“ Picturesque Animals,” “ June,” “‘ The Flow- 
erless Plants,”’ “ Simples and Simplers,” “ An- 
gling,” “ Foraging Habits of Birds,” “ The 
Flowers of Autumn,” “ Birds of the Night,” 
“ Ruins,” “ Why Birds sing in the Night,” 
“ Clouds,” “Sounds from Animate Nature,” 
“Sounds from Inanimate Nature,” “ Birds 
of the Moor,” and “ Celestial Scenery.” Even 
this long list contains but few of the many 
subjects that are written about. Birds occu- 
py the largest share, and they are evidently 
Mr. Flagg’s favorite topic, and consequently 
the one on which he writes most interesting- 
ly. He treats of all those to be found in 
New England, not in a scientific way, but of 
their characteristics as songsters, and of 
those habits which render them useful, inter- 
esting, or picturesque. These habits are de- 
scribed minutely from personal observation, 
and the song of each bird that has any repu- 
tation as a singer is not only described in 
great detail, but actually set to music. Near- 
ly a page of musical notation, for instance, 
is devoted to the seven “themes” which the 
song-sparrow sings under different circum- 
stances, Flowers also are treated of system- 
atically (though not scientifically), and in 
considerable detail ; but the other topics are 
touched upon briefly and, as it were, at ran- 
dom. 

Mr. Flagg’s style is less graceful than that 
of Burroughs, and less simple than Tho- 
reau’s, both of whom he calls to mind; but 
he writes clearly, fluently, and with such evi- 
dent sincerity of feeling that he seldom fails 
to hold the reader’s attention or to win his 
sympathy. For an illustration of this we 
quote a paragraph from the article on “ Early 
Flowers :” 


“We have to lament in this climate the 
absence of many beautiful flowers which are 
associated in our minds with the opening of 
spring by our familiarity with English litera- 
ture. We search in vain over our green meads 
and sunny hill-sides for the duisy and the 
cowslip, that spangle the fields in Great Brit- 
ain and gladden the sight of the English cot- 
tager. We have read of them until they seem 
like the true tenants of our own fields; and 
when on a pleasant ramble we do not find 
them, there is a void in the landscape, and the 
fields seem to be wanting in their fairest orna- 
ments. Thus poetry, while it inspires the 
mind with sentiments that increase the sum 
ot our happiness, often binds our affections 
to objects which we can never behold and 
shall never caress. The daisy and cowslip 
are remembered in our reading as the bright- 
eyed children of Spring, and they emblemize 
those little members of our former family cir- 
cle of whom we have heard but have never 
seen, who exist only in the pensive history of 
the youthful group whose number is imperfect 
without them.” 


The following characteristic paragraph is 
from the article on “ Singing-Birds : ” 


“The song of birds is innate. It is not 
learned, as some have supposed, from parental 
instruction ; else, why should not a cowbird 
sing like a vireo, which is sometimes its foster- 
parent, and would undoubtedly, if this were 
the usual custom, be as willing to teach its 
young interloper to sing as to supply it with 
food? Birds of the same species have by their 








organization a disposition to utter certain 
sounds when under the influence of certain 
feelings. Ifthe young bird learned of its par- 
ents, Nature would have made the female the 
singer instead of the male, who, I am confi- 
dent, would not trouble himself to be a music- 
teacher, and, if he were willing to take this 
task upon him, would not select the males 
only to be his pupils. If we should see re- 
peated instances of the exemplification of their 
mode of instruction—if we should see the 
young birds standing around an old cock- 
robin, while he delivers his song, note by 
note, for the young to imitate—we should have 
some reason to believe that all male singing- 
birds are music-teachers as well as performers. 
But, after all, would an old bobolink ever have 
patience to repeat his notes slowly to his young 
for their instruction ¢”’ 

In yielding to the temptation to make just 
one more quotation, we select this gracious 
tribute to the robin and his powers as a song- 
ster, which is at the same time an excellent 
example of the author’s style at its best: 


“*T shall not ask pardon of those who are 
always canting about musical ‘ power,’ and 
who would probably deny this gift to the rob- 
in, because he cannot gobble like a turkey or 
squall like a cat, and because with his charm- 
ing strains he does not mingle all sorts of dis- 
cords and incongruous sounds, for assigning 
the robin a very high rank as a singing-bird. 
Let them say, in the cant of modern criticism, 
that his performances cannot be great because 
they are faultless. It is enough for me that 
his mellow notes, heard at the earliest flush 
of dawn, in the busy hour of noon, or in the 
stillness of evening, come to the ear in a strain 
of unqualified melody, as if he had learned to 
sing from the beautiful dryad who taught the 
lark and the nightingale. The robin is sur- 
passed by some other birds in certain qualities 
of song. The mocking-bird has more ‘ power,’ 
the red thrush more variety, the bobolink 
more animation ; but there is no bird that has 
fewer faults than the robin, or that would be 
more esteemed as a constant companion—a 
vocalist for all hours, whose strains never tire 
and never offend. There are thousands who 
admire the mocking-bird, because, after pour- 
ing forth a long-continued medley of disagree- 
able and ridiculous sounds, or a series of two 
or three notes, repeated more than a hundred 
times in uninterrupted and monotonous suc- 
cession, he concludes with a single delightful- 
ly-modulated strain. He often brings his tire- 
some extravaganzas to a magnificent climax 
of melody, and as often concludes an inimita- 
ble chant with a most contemptible bathos. 
But the notes of the robin are all melodious, 
all delightful, loud without vociferation, mel- 
low without monotony, fervent without ecsta- 
sy, and combining more of sweetness of tone, 
plaintiveness, cheerfulness, and propriety of 
utterance, than the notes of any other bird. 

“The robin is the Philomel of morning 
twilight in New England, and in all the North- 
ern States of this continent. If his sweet 
notes were wanting, the mornings would be like 
a landscape without the rose, or a summer- 
evening sky without tints. He is the chief 
performer in the delightful anthem that wel- 
comes the rising day. Of others, the best are 
but accompaniments of more or less impor- 
tance. Remove the robin from this woodland 
orchestra, and it would be left without a so- 
prano. Over all the northern parts of this 
continent, wherever there are human settle- 
ments, the robins are numerous and familiar. 
There is not an orchard in New England or in 





the British Provinces that is not enriched by { the portion of the introduction in which Mr. 


several of these musicians. When we consider 
the millions thus distributed over this broad 
country, we can imagine the sublimity of that 
chorus which, from the middle of April until 
the last of July, daily ascends to heaven from 
the voices of those birds, not one male of which 
is silent from the earliest dawn until sunrise.” 

There are a dozen full-page heliotype il- 
lustrations in the volume, printed “ after 
views from Nature.” Several of these views 
are strikingly beautiful, but somehow the 
picturesque seems to vanish before the cam- 
era of the photographer. 





Mr. G. A. F. Van Ruyn has performed a 
genuine service for the reading public in the 
compilation of his “‘ What and How to Read” 
(New York, D. Appleton & Co.). There has 
been no lack, in recent years, of guides to 
reading or of bibliographical lists, but the 
difficulty of getting information concerning 
books recently published, especially of get- 
ting it in a systematized form, has remained 
untouched ; and it is precisely this difficulty 
which Mr. Van Rhyn’s book is designed to 
meet. It is confined to the “best books” 
published in England and America during the 
last five years, and these (about seven thou- 
sand in number) are minutely classified un- 
der nearly two thousand separate heads, 
which heads are arranged alphabetically, and 
connected by an elaborate system of cross- 
references. The raison d’étre of the book, 
the want which it was intended to supply, 
has already been hinted at, but it deserves 
the fuller explanation which Mr, Van Rhyn 
gives in his introduction : 

“Considering the fact,’’ he saya, “ that 
every year about five thousand works are pub- 
lished in the English language alone, it is not 
to be wondered at that even those most inter- 
ested in a certain sub; frequently fail to 
know the latest and best treatise on it, or 
some simple and intelligible book to recom- 
mend to a friend. People are well assured 
that whatever book they need is most likely to 
be obtained, but are often at a loss how to reach 
it, knowing neither by whom nor under what 
title it has been written. Surrounded by the 
great wealth of recent literature, they exclaim, 
in their genuine embarras de richesse, ‘ What 
shall we read?’ They need some one to put 
order into the seeming chaos, some one to.clas- 
sity the great mass of literature, some one to 
single out the new books that have appeared 
on the subjects in which they take a special 
interest.” 

In addition to the list of books, the vol- 
ume contains a somewhat lengthy introduc- 
tory chapter, designed, we suppose, to corre- 
spond to the “How” of the title. It is 
rather fragmentary in its contents, and lacks 
precision of style, but it is full of common- 
sense, and in it is to be found whatever ad- 
vice the author has to offer on the general 
subject of reading. The substance of this 
advice is that no advice is worth taking, that 
the person who offers it and the person who 
adopts it are alike foolish; that the object 
of education (self-education as well as college 
training) is to develop the individual capaci- 
ties and aptitudes, and that in choosing a 
course of reading one should consult his own 
inclinations, even though the inclination may 
be but temporary. A paragraph or two from 
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Van Rhyn discusses the method of culture 
by reading will illustrate his views on this 
point: 

“Though the advice to make an early 
choice of a subject for study, and to adhere to 
it for life, is plausibly the best, yet the expe- 
rience of eminent men proves it to be utterly 
injudiciqus. Success but seldom comes by 
life-long planning and a steady steering for a 
single aim. All famed self-taught and self- 
made men passed through careers of won- 
drous mixtures of occupations, and what they 
achieved they owed not to extraordinary wis- 
dom or circumspection, nor to having had bet- 
ter opportunities than other men, but to an 
ever-readiness to forsake one pursuit for anoth- 
er, and to engage with beart and soul in what- 
ever momentarily seemed more congenial or 
remunerative. Some persons doom themselves 
to complete and irretrievable failure by sum- 
moning moral courage and iron will, as they 
are pleased to call it, to keep in a line of study 
for which they have long ago lost all genuine 
interest. ... 

** This rule may be laid down for all: read 
no book of which the subject is not of great 
interest to you, and of which the language 
and general treatment are such that you can- 
not easily understand it. The mental benefit 
derived from the reading of a hook one does 
not like is about as great as the advantage the 
body has of food repugnant.to it. One’s pleas- 
ure in a book should be such that he lays it 
reluctantly aside when other occupations call 
him away. To exercise our force of will to go 
through a work because somebody we esteem 
has recommended it to us, and because we do 
not wish to lower ourselves in his estimation, 
is partly folly and partly deception. . . . 

‘* Young persons are sometimes counseled 
to read books difficult for them to understand 
over and over again, until they do understand 
them, It is an unprofitable employment. The 
first perusal of too scientific a book avails but 
little ; the second renders the subject less in- 
teresting, without making it any the clearer; 
and at the third, though the words are begin- 
ning to fasten on the memory, the interest is 
wholly gone, and the real meaning is entirely 
obscured. Ifa subject chosen for study is ex- 
tensive and complicated, it is better to read 
on it three books of a character befitting one’s 
temper and understanding than one book that 
overtaxes the mind. Only in case that a par- 
ticular study must instantly be made, and no 
book can be found which meets our special re- 
quirements, is there good reason for abandon- 
ing the rule. In ordinary circumstances, no- 
body should be encouraged, and much less 
compelled, to read a work above his mental 
capacity.” 

It is clear from the above that, while the 
suggestions are in the main sound, they tend 
to encourage and vindicate the habit of mis- 
cellaneous reading for mere amusement which 
is characteristic of Americans, and which our 
common schools are accused of fostering. It 
may be safe for those whose tastes have re- 
ceived the right impulse, and whose ideal is 
high, to conform their reading to their incli- 
nations ; but young people especially should 
be warned against reading only books which 
interest, or rejecting those which challenge 
thought and tax the understanding. There 
is no habit of idleness more inveterate or 
more unwholesome than that of dawdling 
over “interesting” books selected without 
aim and read without improvement. 

The system of classification devised by 





Mr. Van Rhyn is excellent, being full enough 
to make consultation easy, and yet not too 
minute in its subdivisions. This, in fact, is 
the strong point of the book, for the brief 
critical comments on the principal publica- 
tions under certain important heads are not 
of a character to inspire confidence in the 
author’s literary judgment. Nor is the list 
itself of unimpeachable accuracy. We know 
the enormous difficulty involved in catalogu- 
ing by topics seven thousand miscellaneous 
books, how nearly impossible it is to avoid mis- 
takes, and from how many different directions 
errors are liable to creep in; nevertheless, 
it would seem that if proper care had been 
bestowed upon its revision, the few tests 
which we were able to apply to it in a half- 
hour’s examination would hardly have devel- 
oped so many errors as we find in our note- 
book, aad of which the following are speci- 
mens: LEastlake’s “Hints on Household 
Taste” is entered under one head as pub- 
lished in London (the system being to mark 
thus only such books as are not republished 
here) at the price of seven dollars, while un- 
der another head it is rightly entered as pub- 
lished in this country, price five dollars. In 
the list of traveler’s guides the well-known 
“Satchel Guide to Europe” undergoes a 
strange metamorphosis, being entered thus: 
“Satchell [as if the author were named 
Satchell], Guide to Europe.” In the same 
list Osgood’s “Middle States” is entered, 
while “‘New England,” belonging to the 
same series, is omitted. Marion Harland’s 
“Common-sense in the Household” is omit- 
ted under Cookery, where it belongs, but en- 
tered under Domestic Economy, where it does 
not belong, except as cookery is a branch of 
domestic economy. “Zell’s Encyclopedia” 
is entered as if the total cost of both vol- 
umes was only fourteen dollars and seventy- 
five cents, which is the price of each. Un- 
der Constitution of the United States, Presi- 
dent Andrew’s “ Manual of the Constitution,” 
much the best of recent treatises on the sub- 
ject, is omitted. Under the same head 
Stearns’s little “‘ Concordance,” designed for 
use in high-schools, is marked 3 (which 
means “adapted for persons of more than 
ordinary culture”’). President Porter’s work 
on “American Colleges and the American 
Public ” is not found under either Education 
or American Colleges, though publications 
of far inferior importance are entered. Un- 
der Abraham Lincoln no mention is made 
of Lamon’s Life of him. Under Ethnology 
Tylor’s works are omitted, though these 
works are referred to in the critical com- 
ments as among the most important of re- 
cent contributions to the science. Chorley’s 
“ Recent Art and Society ” is classified under 
Essays; its proper place is under Literary 
Biography, and also under Reminiscences. 
Sale’s “ Koran” is marked London, as though 
it were not reprinted here. Under Medicine 
no mention is made of the great German Cy- 
clopedia of Medicine and Surgery, a transla- 
tion of which is being published here; nor 
of either Chavasse’s or Parker’s excellent 
hand-books for mothers, Of Black’s novels 
only the “‘ Princess of Thule” is entered. 
The Bric-d-Brae Series, a mere collection of 
gossip, is marked 3 (“requiring more than 





ordinary culture to appreciate it”). The 
price of Bancroft’s “ Native Races of the Pa- 
cific States ’’ is stated to be five dollars in- 
stead of five and a half. 

The reader is not to suppose that such 
errors and omissions materially impair the 
value of the work, which is very great; they 
only show that the book needs careful revision 
before the next edition is published. 





Ir is a quaint idea which Miss Thackeray 
has acted upon in writing her “ Bluebeard’s 
Keys and Other Stories” (New York, Harper 
& Brother's), and one which would necessarily 
have involved failure had its execution fallen 
into less delicate and skiliful hands. The 
sub-title, which we believe is given the book 
in the English edition, is “Fairy Tales re- 
told,” and this exactly defines her plan, 
which is to take the familiar old fairy or folk- 
tales und translate them into the language, 
the characters, the incidents, ¢nd the circum- 
stances of our present-day life. The modern 
Pluebeard and Jack (of Bean-stalk fame) 
have developed into very different personages 
from their prototypes; their character, and 
especially their adventures, have taken on the 
complexity, not to say the commonplaceness, 
of our every-day lives; but the relation be- 
tween the twois kept constantly before our 
minds, and it is difficult to refrain from won- 
dering, as we read, whether the Jack of our 
mythological days, whom we never thought 
capable of attempting to climb any thing less 
difficult than a heaven-piercing bean-stalk, 
has really taken to climbing into the squire’s 
family in order to get the squire’s daughter. 

Besides “ Bluebeard’s Keys,” the volume 
contains three other stories: “ Riquet a la 
Houppe,” “Jack and the Bean-stalk,” and 
“The White Cat;” titles which alone suffice 
to call up the most delightful associations. 
It is doubtless as high praise as Miss Thack- 
eray would desire for her stories to say that 
from them these associations have caught an 
additional zest; at any rate it is a complete 
vindication of her success in achieving a very 
difficult literary feat. 





Noruine in the way of explanation of the 
circumstances under which they were writ- 
ten is prefixed to “Through the Year: 
Thoughts relating to the Seasons of Nature 
and the Church,” by Rev. Horatio N. Powers 
(Boston, Roberts Brothers), but though they 
savor of the study and the reading-desk rath- 
er than of the pulpit, it is quite evident 
that they are the fruit of that well-known 
custom on the part of ministers of using 
certain events connected with church history 
as the occasion of “a few appropriate re- 
marks.” Comparing them with the usual 
literary result of this custom, they are de- 
serving of praise. They are not eloquent, 
nor laden with erudition, nor calculated in- 
stantly to convict the sinner of his sin; but 
their author is evidently a genuine lover of 
Nature, a man of culture, of high feeling, of 
unaffected piety, yet open to all the good in- 
fluences of modern intellectual progress, and 
with true liberality of thought. His book, 
indeed, affords as good an illustration as one 
could wish of how completely the old aus- 
tere, gloomy, mechanical, Puritanic view of 
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religion—the long-taught idea that health of 
soul could only come from incessant mortifi- 
cation of the flesh—has been displaced even 
from that stronghold of conservatism, the 
Episcopal Church. Its tone, too, gives a 
pleasing suggestion of that serenity of spirit 
which, it may be said as truly of this coun- 
try as of England, is in our day to be found 
only among the clergy. 

The devotional papers, twenty-one in 
number, are arranged under the several 
church seasons—Advent, Lent, Easter, Whit- 
suntide, and Trinity. Besides these there are 
memorial addresses on Agassiz, Sumner, and 
Kingsley. In them the author’s openminded- 
ness (so to call it) and hearty appreciation of 
whatever is noble in human character, or 
grand in human achievement, become most 


conspicuous ; and though he ranks Kingsley | 


too high as an author, and Sumner as an 
orator, the tributes are worthy of the men 
who called them forth, 





Tue twelfth volume of Mr. Johnson’s 
now familiar “ Little Classics” contains six 
stories, as follows : ‘‘ The Gold-Bug,” by Edgar 
Allan Poe; “ The Fairy-Finder,” by Samuel 
Lover; “‘ Murad the Unlucky,” by Maria 
Edgeworth; “The Children of the Public,” 
by Edward Everett Hale; “The Rival 
Dreamers,” by John Banim; and “The 
Threefold Destiny,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
This volume closes the prose series, and it is 
time to say, therefore, what can be said with 
perfect confidence, that no collection of the 
minor masterpieces of English prose fiction 
equaling this in variety and value can be 
found in the language. Some pieces are 
omitted, no doubt, which we.should all have 
been glad to see included—Mr. Johnson, prob- 
ably, as well as the rest of us; but we have 
yet to encounter the selection in any of the 
volumes which, having read, we would be 
willing to see stricken out. The style in 
which the series is published is all that 
could be desired, and the dainty, insinuating 
little volumes are just the thing to put in the 
satchel or the pocket, or to take up when the 
family-circle is disposed to place itself for 
half an hour under the spell of a master. 





Messrs. Harper & Brotuers have issued a 
popular edition of Livingstone’s “ Last Jour- 
nals,” at half the price of the library edition. 
It is printed from the same plates, contains 
all the maps and illustrations of the original 
edition, is neatly bound, and ought to secure 
a greatly increased circle of readers for one 
of the most interesting of recent books of 
travel_— The same house have added to their 
Household Edition of Dickens's Novels “ Our 
Mutual Friend,” with fifty-eight illustrations 
(very bad ones) by J. Mahoney. This is the 
twelfth volume of the series. 





Epmonp Asour devotes the whole of his 
last letter to the Atheneum to the French 
Academy, about which he says some pointed 
and personal things. For example: “ The il- 
lustrious statesman who killed constitutional 
monarchy in France, and dealt a mortal blow 
to Protestantism, M. Guizot—it is right to 
name him—brought the Academy to death’s 
door. He reigned and raged too long, its mas- 
ter and its scourge. He peopled it with the 





nobodies who formed his suite. He used to 
promise and bestow the Academy: he em- 
ployed it to reward private services. He put 
in sll his secretaries: he would have put in 
his tradesmen had he lived to a hundred. It 
is owing to M. Guizot that, at the present day, 
the Frenchmen best acquainted with literary 
matters cannot remember the names of twenty 
of the Academicians. I have often seen a 
hostess in a well-known salon start the game, 
and offer a récompense honnéte to him who coul 
write out the longest list of the Forty. The prize 
is invariably won with a list of from fifteen to 
eighteen. We have, then, a literary senate, 
the majority of whose members are unknown, 
although every Frenchman of reputation has 
knocked at least once at the door. And each 
time a fauteuil is vacant the choice of the can- 
didate, whether illustrious or not, is subordi- 
nated to the pleasure of a majority of nobod- 
ies. If these nobodies did but follow their 
own instincts, they would always choose men 
as obscure as themselves, But a vague feeling 
warns them that if they did so they would 
speedily discredit themselves, and lose the 
advantages of an association which is their 
sole title to fame. So sometimes they range 
themselves on the side of public opinion. In 
a single year two men of talent have entered 
the Academy, and it has needed all the efforts 
of the Jesuits and Bonapartists combined to 
prevent the election of a third—after Dumas 
fils, John Lemoinne; and Jules Simon has not 
been beaten, only put off.” 


A terrer from Edgar Quinet’s widow to 
his intimate friend Garibaldi, published in the 
Rappel, contains a deeply interesting account 
of the last days of that noble French writer 
and patriot. She shows him following with 
the deepest interest Garibaldi’s engineering 
projects, finding consolation for the discus- 
sions of the Assembly in the nightly reading 
of the great historians of Greece, then sudden- 
ly seized with the idea of a new work, which 
he began with unusual ardor on March 20th. 
He worked too hard ; that very evening he be- 
came feverish, influenza declared itself, and 
svon assumed a typhoidal character, and at 
five minutes to five on the 27th he was no 
more. His mind retained to the last its full 
self-mastery. With his wife’s hand in his, 
** We shall be always united,” he said, “‘ else- 
where, where there is no more disease, nor 
sadness, nor separation. Yes! yes! yes! we 
shall be united in eternity, and in the truth”’ 
—adding, “‘and now I will try to sleep.” He 
slept like a child for an hour and a half, 
then gave a great sigh, and all was over. .. . 
The Saturday Review takes Mr. Talmage’s de- 
clamatory fol-de-rol seriously, and thinks his 
‘* Sports that kill’ reveal ‘‘ the relation of the 
American churches to American society.” 
“Dr. Talmage not only denounces wine-bib- 
bers and spirit-drinkers, theatre-goers and 
dancers, in tones which show that he expects 
to carry with him the feelings of his audience, 
but he treats such ordinary pleasures of social 
life as admitted sins against religious principle, 
as offenses which are grave in a communicant, 
mortal in a deacon, and in a clergyman would 
be universally considered unpardonable. We 
cannot but see in his volume traces of the 
effects of a system which liberates the Church 
entirely from the influence and control of lay 
society, and ends by forcing the layman to 
choose between his liberty as a man and his 
position as a churchman and communicant.”’ 
Of course the volume shows nothing except 
that in a community of several hundred thou- 
sand a congregation can be. found who will 
listen twice a week to loud-mouthed non- 





sense if it comes in religious guise. . . .. Only 
twelve thousand dollars was realized from the 
sale of M. Guizot’s private library. ... M. 
Lanfrey has published the fifth volume of his 
‘*Histoire de Napoléon,” which takes in the 
history of 1809, 1810, and 1811, that is to say, 
of the Spanish campaign and the preparations 
for the war with Russia. His hostility to the 
emperor shows no sign of abatement. ... A 
Sunday Shakespeare Society has been formed 
in union with the New Shakespeare Society. 
It meets on Sundays only. . . . The Athene- 
um deals rather curtly with ‘‘ Janet Doncas- 
ter,” the long-expected novel by Mrs. Fawcett. 
It says: ‘* Mrs. Faweett’s novel is good—that 
is to say, that it is a clever book by a clever 
woman—but it does not reveal the possession 
of the peculiar talents of a novelist, and as we 
read it we form the hope that the author will 
return to work in which few can rival her, 
from work which other people can do as well 
as she can.” . . . The author of “ The Battle 
of Dorking ” begins a novel in the May Black- 
wood which opens with noteworthy freshness. 
. « « The Atheneum points out a curious slip 
in a catalogue issued recently by a well-known 
English bookseller. A work on xylography— 
block-printing at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century—is catalogued, which is said to con- 
tain “sixty-nine engravings either from wood 
or metal, twelve of which bear inscriptions 
representing scenes of Christian mythology, 
figures of patriarchs, saints, devils, and other 
Dignitaries of the Church.” . . . The series of 
Proudhon’s letters has already swelled to nine 
large volumes, and three or four more are 
threatened. The art of letter-writing may be 
lost, but the practice would seem to be on the 
increase. 
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prorte who cannot go abroad are far 
from being left entirely unacquainted 
with the art of Europe. Heliotypes and pho- 
tographs have familiarized every one with at 
least the forms and conceptions of the great 
pictures, while occasional opportunity has 
been given of seeing the original canvas of an 
old master. An “Assumption” by Murillo 
is in a private gallery in New York, and was 
some years ago publicly exhibited ; there are 
a few specimens of old masters at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, and in the Mont- 
pensier collection at Boston, by which the 
colors and methods of Rubens, Velasquez, 
Murillo, Teniers, Andrea del Sarto, and oth- 
ers, may be studied. Now, one of the happi- 
est opportunities that have ever been afforded 
to see a really great picture is offered by the 
exhibition in the Boston Atheneum of “ The 
Marriage of St. Catherine,” by Paul Vero- 
nese. 

Many a time we have hung over the forms 
of this painter in photographs, and endeav- 
ored to clothe in imagination these black and 
white copies with the rich tints of the origi- 
nals. To any one who has admired and stud- 
ied the stiff folds of his brocaded dresses, 
the stately figures of his Venetian men and 
women, and, above aH, the magnificent red- 
brown skins of his figures, so different in 
character from our own times and country, 
this picture appeals with wonderful force. 
It has sometimes seemed to us that the 
Venetian and the Dutch pictures, particular. 
ly, lost power rather than gained it by being 
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seen with their own natural surroundings. 
When one turns from the soft-green, hazy 
meadows of Holland or Belgium, and from 
the flabby, fat forms of the men and women 
who fill the market-places of Antwerp or the 
Hague, the pictures of Berghem or Franz 
Hals seem but reflections of the reality. 
Gondolas in Venice are propelled by tawny- 
hued natives, whose black hair is scorched 
by the sun, and whose eyes, often yellow- 
irised as a tiger’s beneath an exterior soft 
and melancholy, glow with passions subtle 
and cruel. Such forms as these appear to 
have stepped bodily from a corner of Paul 
Veronese’s paintings, or from Tintoretto’s, 
which in their turn, on the ceilings and walls 
of Venetian palaces, seem but to gild the re- 
fined gold of those beautiful abodes. 

It may be the contrast of sphere between 
the then and the now, between the aristocrat- 
ic, arrogant, and luxurious splendor of the 
times of Paul Veronese and our own dem- 
ocratic life, where the senses and individual 
pride are at least theoretically subordinate, 
that makes this picture affect the beholder 
more strongly, and gives a higher heart-beuat, 
perhaps, than any pictures of its class that 
have been seen in America. It might have 
been cut from “The Marriage at Cana,” or 
from some picture at Venice, so complete- 
ly does it recall the impression of those 
paintings. It is about five feet high and 
three broad, though this is merely a rough 
guess at its actual dimensions. A crim- 
son - brown tint colors all the shadows, 
and filters along the outlines of the person- 
ages of the painting, uniting, by this glowing 
color of the dark oak-leaf in autumn or the 
purple beech of summer, the splendorg and 
rich hues of the picture into a general har- 
monious whole. In the middle of the canvas 
sits the Madonna, a true Venetian woman, 
whose look is mild, but her features, her 
nose, her lips, and the contours of her throat 
and her hands, are firm and almost Greek in 
their perfection of form. Folds of a rich 
dress, which, when examined closely, have 
the subtile and intangible peculiarity and 
depth of color of deep water, or the neck of 
a peacock, form the background on which 
reposes the little Jesus. Not the texture of 
a peach‘or a rose is so beautiful as fine hu- 
man flesh, and certainly nobody but Titian, 
perhaps, ever painted any more delightful to 
look upon from its color and its soft round- 
ness than the lovely limbs of this splendid 
child. 

The most elaborately-painted figure, and 
evidently the one over which the artist 
labored most, is St. Catherine, a mature 
dame with reddish hair, stout and full-feat- 
ured, painted from the same model Veronese 
used in one of the principal women in the 
“Marriage of Cana.” The hands of St. 
Catherine are depicted with the perfect mod- 
eling so usually delightful in the works of 
the old masters, who painted fingers and 
finger-tips, the knuckles, and the contours of 
the wrists, as carefully as if they formed the 
chief interest of the picture. The saint is 
attired in a dress of stiff flowered brocade, 
with the skirt plaited around the waist, and a 
square, low-necked bodice. Lace and jewels 
decorate the figure of this stately Venetian, 





posed and costumed as if she were at a court |! and his knuckles jammed under it are in a 


presentation. A gold coronet clings to the 
waves of her fine hair, and the features of 
her face are composed and proud. At the 
left side of the painting is the figure of an 
angel playing on a viol. His rich wings are 
of every tint of the iris, but soft in material 
as the clouds of sunset. This portion of 
the picture has less contrast of light and 
shade than draws the eye to the principal 
group of persons, but its slight changes of 
dark and light show peculiarly well the con- 
summate skill of the painter in rendering and 
contrasting pure tones of color. Another 
angel stands beside the Virgin, and a little 
cherub entangled in folds of drapery hovers 
in the air—one of those delightful creatures 
in misty light and shade, but of color full 
enough to fude into chalkiness every real ob- 
ject seen under our own cool daylight. 

Every person familiar with the “‘ Marriage 
at Cana,” at the Louvre, will remember the 
glowing blue of its sky, and the silver sheen 
of its white clouds. This same intense 
heaven covers a portion of the canvas of the 
“St. Catherine,” and the clouds glisten with 
alike splendor. Two or three young men, 
who might be young Venetian nobles, are 
grouped on one side, and are fine specimens 
of physical beauty. 

This painting is the more delightful from 
its being unlike any other that has been 
brought to America, and from the fact that 
the peculiar charm that abides in the works 
of Veronese is the least translatable into 
black and white of any of the great masters. 

In some places this picture is rubbed, and 
here and there some of the glazes have faded 
a little over the gray tones in the shadows 
of the neck of St. Catherine; and in some 
portions of her dress, and in two or three 
spots in the dark background behind the Vir- 
gin, the paint has roughened or peeled. But 
the picture is in as good condition as most 
of those in Europe as we remember them, 
and the impression it makes on the mind is 
as completely that of Veronese as any line 
of Shakespeare is stamped with the image of 
the great poet. 

We never had so much pleasure in any 
work of the kind in America before, since 
the feeling of all others is more or less per- 
fectly communicated through prints. We 
should think that all art-lovers would make 
pilgrimages to see this painting, for in it they 
will find the very essence of the charm of 
Veronese. It was lent to the Boston Athe- 
neum by Mr. Quincy Shaw, and, we under- 
stand, was brought to this country by William 
M. Hunt, the artist. 





Mr. Guy, whose pictures we have had oc- 
casion to mention several times recently, 
has followed up a series of cabinet-sized 
works by a painting that might be taken as 
a companion to the “ Boy mending his Torn 
Trousers.” The title of this picture is “ Bound 
to fall,” and shows a stupid, flaxen-haired 
youth struggling along under the weight of 
the same yellow-leather trunk upon which 
the little fellow with the torn breeches was 
sitting in the picture we mentioned two or 
three weeks ago. This oafish fellow has got 





the trunk on his back bottom-side upward, ; 


position too painful to allow him long to 
maintain his hold. Stumbling along a nar- 
row entry-way, he has about reached the land- 
ing of the staircase, and the mind of the be- 
holder is prevented from feeling anxious pain 
by the comical diversion which the awkward 
youth produces. To stub his toe, to drop his 
trunk, to rub his chafed knuckles, and not to 
bump his nose by catching the railing of the 
staircase, all these conditions of the affair are 
seenata glance. The picture is quietly hu- 
morous, and, as usual, Mr. Guy has done him- 
self great credit in its technical rendering. 





Mr. Pace, who, ever since his return from 
Europe last autumn, has been engaged on a 
bust of his Shakespeare, has now completed 
the model, which has been cast. The bust is 
the size of life, and the measurements of the 
head, the forebead, the cheek-bones, and the 
jaw, are precisely those of the German mask, 
and these also coincide with the Stratford 
bust, the Drouthout print, and the Chandos 
portrait. Mr. Page, we understand, is pre- 
paring a paper wherein he will set forth the 
history of this work, and his reasons, as an ar- 
tist, for his faith in the genuineness of the mask 
as a likeness of Shakespeare. He has been 
engaged on the work so long, has studied it 
from every point so profoundly, and is so ab- 
solutely certain of the truth of his conclu- 
sions, that, even by persons skeptical as to 
the facts, it will be recognized that he has 
made a very important contribution to the 
history and theory of Shakespeare. For our- 
selves, we think him more competent, per- 
haps, than any artist living to judge on 
points of absolute anatomical and physical 
structure, since he has had an exceedingly 
wide range of study and experience on these 
points, both as a portrait-painter for fifty 
years, and a very profound student of the 
best works of all the other artists. 





**Szverat of the sculptures unearthed on 
the Esquiline Hill during the last days of 1874,” 
writes a correspondent of the Academy, “‘ have 
recently been placed in the Capitoline Muse- 
um, where they add much to the wealth and 
attractiveness of the art-collections. In the 
gallery on the ground-floor we see the Bacchus, 
a half-length statue (heroic size), one arm 
wanting, the other (the right) raised, with 
hand resting on the ivy-wreathed head. The 
figure is refined in form and graceful in pose, 
but the head is inferior, perhaps the work of 
another artist. In the largest hall on the up- 
per story we now see, removed from another 
place in this museum, the life-size nude statue 
of a nymph in Parian marble, found on De- 
cember 23d last, and finally installed in an 
arched recess where formerly stood a colossal 
bronze Hercules, rescued from the ruins of a 
temple dedicated to him, near the church of 
St. Maria in Cosmedin, which antique structure 
was swept away, for the sake of the building 
materials, by the vandalism of Pope Sixtus 
IV., who wanted stone and marble for cannon- 
balls. I have mentioned, what is now gener- 
ally agreed to by critics and artists in Rome, 
that this lovely statue, from the Esquiline 
treasure-trove, is a nymph, or naiad, not (as 
first erroneously reported) a Venus, having 
indeed no attribute or characteristic of the 
Greek Aphrodite; though Greek, I believe, 
all are agreed in considering this precious work 
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of art to be. The otherwise nude figure has 
sandals on the feet (which an undraped Venus 
certainly would not wear), and the vase placed 
beside the right leg, on which lies a mass of 
drapery, also a basement supporting that ves- 
sel, are adorned with small reliefs, a serpent- 
like fish, and flowers with leaves—none of 
these objects being among the known symbols 
of the Cyprian goddess. In the same recess 
with the marble nymph we see two busts, one 
on each side—Hadrian (not one of the finest 
among portraits of him), and Manlia Scantilla, 
wife of Didius Julianus—if the other head 
here before us, of a beautiful and interesting 
woman, almost in the prime of life, with 
elaborately curled hair, is rightly attributed to 
her. Next to these stand, well placed for ef- 
fect, two finely characterized and dignified fe- 
male figures, fully draped, one unfortunately 
wanting both arms; the other, with the left 
arm and hand, but the right totally cut off 
from the otherwise complete figure. One 
wears the long tunica talaris and the palla 
over it ; the other, a similar long flowing robe 
and the short tunica, with a girdle round the 
waist. The head of this latter statue has a 
grand and almost severe character, which 
would be suitable for the Tragic Muse; and 
the details of part of a lion’s hide over the 
drapery that falls from the right shoulder con- 
firm the supposition that it is a Melpomene who 
here stands before us, with her attributes from 
the Heraklean fable. The other statue, the 
pose of which is somewhat dramatic—so far 
as in its mutilated state this can be presumed 
—has a countenance of more mild and lovely 
type, and may perhaps be the companion 
Muse, Erato or Terpsichore. Neither of them, 
however, has any ornamentation or dressing 
of hair, proper to these Muses in known ex- 
amples of art. Beside them are placed two 
half-length Tritons, both alike armless, except 
the remnant of one arm left to one figure. 
They are grandly characterized and wild-look- 
ing, with a certain enthusiastic and unearthly 
expression in the strongly-marked features, 
the long hair falling in heavy curls down the 
shoulders; each has the marine, half-fishy 
nature indicated by the curious details of. 
scales on the broad chest, and also, though in 
slighter relief, ou the cheeks and foreheads.” 





From Abroad. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


— has been a great deal of talk of 
late about the projected repairs of the 
tomb of Abélard and Héloise in Pére-la- 
Chaise. The passage of the bill making ap- 
propriation for these repairs in the Municipal 
Council of Paris has been violently opposed 
by M. Viollet-le-Duc, the celebrated architect 
and restorer, and now, by virtue of his radical 
opinions, a member of the aforesaid council. 
He gives as a reason for this opposition his 
conviction that the tomb is only a modern for- 
gery, and not, as has been pretended, a speci- 
men of medisval art. But, at all events, the 
question that the remains which it shelters are 
really those of the celebrated lovers has been 
positively decided in the affirmative. They 
have been traced by authentic documents from 
their first resting-place in the Monastery of 
the Paraclete to their final one in Pére-la- 
Chaise. At first transferred from one chapel 
in the monastery to another, they were, on the 
suppression of such institutions in 1792, re- 
moved to Nogent-sur-Seine, and deposited in 
the vaults of the church there. The Revolu- 
tion having spread thither, a physician of that 





locality saved the tomb which contained the 
remains from popular fury, and purchased the 
stone sarcophagus which inclosed them from 
a peasant who had bought it to make a horse- 
trough of it. He atterward forwarded the 
whole to M. Lenoir, founder of the Museum 
of the Petits Augustins at Paris, who pre- 
served them in the museum till 1800, when the 
tomb and its contents were placed in the gar- 
den of the Musée des Monuments Frangais. 
On the 23d of April, 1800, the sarcophagus was 
opened, and part of Abélard’s skull and lower 
jaw were found, with the ribs, vertebra, and 
others of the smaller bones. ~The skull of 
Héloise was entire, as well as the bones of the 
legs. In 1815, the government having ceded 
to the Mont-de-Piété the garden and a portion 
of the building attached to the museum, Hé- 
loise and Abélard were again displaced, and 
sent to repose in a back-yard. In 1817 they 
were finally deposited in the mausoleum which 
is now falling into ruins, and whose restora- 
tion M. Viollet-le-Duc so vehemently opposes 
in the interests of art. But, if the tomb be 
not repaired, what in the world is to become 
of the much-traveled remains of this world- 
renowned pair of lovers, and to what shrine 
in Pére-la-Chaise can sentimental pilgrims di- 
rect their steps ? 

A propos of Viollet-le-Duc, it has been re- 
ported that he has been dismissed from his 
presidency of the committee for directing the 
restoration of the ancient churches of France, 
on the ground that he isa freethinker! The 
narrow-mindedness of such a proceeding on 
the part of the ecclesiastical authorities tow- 
ard so gifted and celebrated an architect as 
the gentleman in question is hardly consonant 
with the reputation of the French people for 
liberality and good sense. 

The papers have recently been giving some 
curious details respecting the unhappy Em- 
press Carlotta of Mexico, and her present 
clouded existence. She still resides at the 
Chateau de Tervueren, near Brussels, and, 
though her madness has assumed a permanent 
and incurable form, she enjoys excellent phys- 
ical health. She has even grown stouter, and, 
being only thirty-five years of age, she still 
retains all the grace and beauty of person for 
which the fair young bride of the Archduke 
Maximilian was so widely famed. Her malady 
manifests itself in a singular manner. She 
appears to belong no longer by thought or per- 
ception to this world. She recognizes no one, 
scarcely ever speaks to any one, and lives in 
perpetual conversation and communication 
with imaginary beings. Those who wait upon 
her and attend to her wants appear to have no 
existence for her; she looks at them without 
seeing them. She gives all her orders by 
writing, drawing up herself daily the bills-of- 
fare for her different repasts, for she enjoys an 
excellent appetite. She carries her love of 
solitude so far as to dispense entirely with the 
service of a dressing-maid, yet she always ap- 
pears carefully and elegantly attired, with her 
hair, which she arranges also herself, in the 
flat bandeauxz which have always formed her 
favorite coiffure. She plays a great deal on 
the piano, and also spends much time in draw- 
ing dnd painting, for which she possesses a 
decided talent. If the weather is fine, she 
takes a walk in the park about eleven o’clock, 
pursuing always the same path with a hurried 
step. Of course she is always followed at a 
distance, and closely watched by trustworthy 
attendants. Owing to her distaste for visitors, 
even the members of her own family hesitate 
to intrude upon her. The queen goes to see 
her once a fortnight, and remains a longer or a 
shorter time, according to the reception which 





she meets with from the invalid. Once a 
month the physician makes her a brief visit, 
at which the proceedings are usually confined 
to an inquiry as to the health of the patient, 
and a curt reply of ‘‘ Very well;” and then 
the unhappy lady turns her back on the doc- 
tor, who is forced to retire. 

It was during that disastrous visit which 
the Empress Carlotta made to Paris to implore 
the aid of the Emperor Napoleon for her bus- 
band that her insanity first declared itself. 
She was dining at the Grand Hotel, and had 
given orders for two personages whom she 
honored with her fullest esteem and cofifidence 
to be placed one on each side of her, when, in 
the midst of the dinner, she turned suddenly to 
them and ordered them abruptly to quit their 
seats and go to the other end of the table. A 
few days later, in Rome, during an interview 
with the pope, she broke out into open frenzy. 

‘“* Holy father,” she cried, ‘‘I implore you 
to send throughout all Christendom a bull 
against those people who are trying to poison 
me!” 

She fled to the shades of Miramar, and 
there, amid the scenes of her wedded happi- 
ness, Heaven in its mercy drew the last folds 
of an impenetrable veil over her reason, thus 
tenderly releasing her from the anguish of 
realizing the terrible fate of her beloved hus- 
band. She imagines that Maximilian is not 
dead, but that he is still leading his troops or 
reigning peacefully in Mexico ; and she writes 
him long, tender, and impassioned letters. It 
is a strange fact that all those who took part 
in the Mexican expedition came to an evil end. 
The Emperor Napoleon drained the cup of 
humiliation to the dregs; the Empress Eu- 
génie is an exile; Marshal Prim was assas- 
sinated; the Emperor Maximilian was shot ; 
Marshal Bazaine is a fugitive from justice ; and 
the Empress Carlotta is insane ! 

The ‘‘ Salon pour Rire,’”’ by Cham, has just 
been issued. The caricatures of the paintings 
are very funny, though less so than the in- 
scriptions beneath them. Gustave Doré’s huge 
“Hell of Liars,’ with its writhing and mon- 
strous serpents, has become transformed, by 
the art of the caricaturist, into a ‘‘ Leeching- 
Establishment. Applications at All Hours. 
Well-heated Rooms.’”’ Manet’s hideous ‘‘ Ar- 
genteuil’’ has hardly been caricatured in the 
absurd little sketch which bears the inscrip- 
tion, ‘* M. Manet, being subject to these at- 
tacks of painting in the spring, ought to take 
medicine at that season.’? M. Ribot’s black- 
ness receives a hit as follows: ‘* This picture 
to be blacked with the boots. Must be put 
outside of the door every evening.’? The 
funniest of these caricatures appeared in an 
illustrated paper, but was more a joke on the 
excessive thinness of poor Sarah Bernhardt 
than upon the painter of her portrait or the 
portrait itself. The woodcut represented a 
long pin stuck upright on a piece of card, and 
below might be read: ‘* Portrait of a Cele- 
brated Artiste of the Comédie Frangaise. 
From the Salon.” 

Laferriére, the renowned and now aged 
actor, who kept his theatrical youth and fire 
unimpaired up to within a year or two, is about 
to publish his memoirs. From the advance- 
sheets I have selected a few anecdotes which 
may be found new and interesting. The first 
personage who comes prominently to the fore- 
ground is Mademoiselle Mars, of whom La- 
ferriére was for several yéars the comrade and 
coadjutor. He does not draw a very flattering 
picture of the great actress as awoman. He 
describes her as wholly insensible to the at- 
tachments which she inspired, “ traversing 
like a salamander the flames which she herselt 
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had lighted. . . . At heart,”’ he says, “* her na- 
ture was acrid, selfish, rather trivial, and radi- 
cally cold.” Once, after relating to him a 
scene with the Emperor Napoleon when he 
caused her to shed tears, she wept anew at the 
recollection. 

‘* Now,” said Laferriére, “‘ I can declare, 
on good authority, that you have twice shed 
tears off the stage.” 

“Is not that enough?” she answered, 
abruptly, and in her natural voice. ‘‘ Heaven 
only demanded one tear from Satan.” 

She was intensely jealous of other popular 
favorites, and one of the most absurd incidents 
of her career was her sudden departure, while 
playing an engagement at Dijon, on account 
of the arrival of the performing-elephant Kiou- 
ny in that city. 

An amusing chapter is devoted to a Rus- 
sian celebrity at the court of the late Emperor 
Nicholas, the Count Paul Demidoff. Lafer- 
riére says: “‘ At the epoch when I knew him 
at St. Petersburg, he was a man of from forty 
to forty-eight years of age, blond, stout, rather 
reserved, and very eccentric. His wealth was 
incalculable. One evening he gave a ball to 
the emperor and empress, who passed half an 
hour at it. Such was the marvelous character 
of the arrangements, that the apartments of 
the empress had been prepared as if for a long 
sojourn. All the toilet articles were in silver- 
gilt and marked with her majesty’s cipher. 
This ball was the talk of all St. Petersburg for 
amonth. The count was highly pleased with 
the arrangements of it, and presented to his 
steward all the hangings which had been used 
as decorations for the fete. They had cost over 
a hundred thousand rubles.”’ 

M. Demidoff, who was looked upon as a 
savage at St. Petersburg, lived in almost total 
solitude. One day Prince N—— called to see 
him. What was his surprise at finding the 
count in his drawing-room, standing before a 
large silver basin full of water, and employed 
in dipping Russian bank-notes into it, one by 
one, and in then*extending them upon cords 
stretched transversely from one end to the 
other of the salon, exactly as a washer-woman 
would have done! ‘“ Prince,” said the count, 
“T am trying to get rid of the ill-odor which 
clings to these bank-notes.” It is needless to 
say that this washing process destroyed quite 
a number of the notes, a fact which did not 
trouble the count in the least. 

M. Demidoff never permitted any of his 
people to touch him, or any article consecrated 
to his use, with ungloved hands. He was a 
great art-collector, and, on the very morning 
that Prince N—— came to visit him, a superb 
group in Dresden china, representing ‘* Susan- 
nah and the Elders,” had been brought to 
him. Prince N——, charmed with the beauty 
of the piece, took it in his wngloved hands, 
turned it round and round, and examined it in 
all-its details with every mark of the most 
enthusiastic admiration. The count looked at 
him and never said a word, but, as soon as he 
was alone, he rang the bell and pointed out to 
the servant by a sign the porcelain group upon 
the mantel-piece. The valet understood, and 
shattered it to pieces ! 

A young attaché to one of the embassies, 
now a distinguished diplomatist, was invited 
to dine with Count Demidoff. On the return 
of the company to the salon, groups were 
formed here and there, and when the coffee was 
handed round, the young attaché, carried away 
by the interest of the conversation in which he 
was engaged, took a lump of sugar from the 
sugar-bowl with his fingers when the servant 
presented the tray to him. Count Demidoff, 
indignant at this breach of etiquette, signed to 








the lackey to throw the rest of the contents of 
the sugar-bowl out of the window. The les- 
son was a severe one, and struck dumb those 
who witnessed it. But the spirituel young of- 
fender, while understanding perfectly the in- 
sult intended, preserved an imperturbable calm- 
ness; he slowly drained the contents of his 
cup, and, walking deliberately to the window, 
he fixed his eyes on M. Demidoff, and tossed 
carelessly into the street the cup and saucer 
of priceless Sévres and the gold spoon. 

“*T did not know that such was the usage,” 
he said to the count. And then he recom- 
menced his conversation with an air of perfect 
nonchalance. 

M. Cadol’s comedy of ** La Grand’Maman”’ 
has proved a great success at the Comédie 
Frangaise, a success due in part to the wonder- 
ful acting of Madame Arnould-Plessy and M. 
Febvre, but also greatly to the grace and puri- 
ty and sympathetic character of the work it- 
self. It lacks, it is true, originality of plot 
and strength of incident and situation, but 
several of the scenes are so charming and are 
so charmingly acted, that their attractiveness 
is irresistible. It is wholly a domestic drama, 
treating of conjugal forbearance, and forgive- 
ness of injuries, and natural affection, and 
such like pure and elevated themes, which 
murder and adultery seemed to have pushed 
into the background wellnigh forever. It is 
a pleasure to have the bad taste taken out 
of one’s theatre- going mouth, and to find 
purity and sweetness taking the place of spicy 
sins and red-hot sensation. What between 
the “Fille de Roland” three times a week, 
and the “‘ Grand’Maman” on the off -nights, 
the Comédie Francaise seems to have become 
a temple dedicated to the glorification of all 
the virtues. Lucy H. Hoopsr. 





OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tue three great pictures of the Academy 
this year are Mr. Herkomer’s ‘“* The Last Mus- 
ter,” Miss Thompson’s “ Quatre-Bras,” and 
Mr. Fildes’s ‘‘ Betty.’? Of these everybody 
in artistic circles is talking just now—espe- 
cially of the first named. I have already brief- 
ly described them. Mr. Fildes, as I mentioned, 
has sold his picture for a thousand pounds, 
Mr. Herkomer has sold his for twelve hundred 
pounds, and Miss Thompson has sold hers for 
two thousand pounds. They have all done 
work for the Graphic—a fact of which that 
excellent periodical is naturally not a little 
proud. Indeed, I believe that Mr. Fildes has 
a pecuniary interest in the Graphic, and in it 
it was that the original design for Mr. Her- 
komer’s now famous painting first appeared. 
Bright indeed would seem to be the future of 
these three young artists; but, of course, like 
every successful man and woman, they have 
their detractors. Some of the critics have 
been finding all sorts of objections with Miss 
Thompson’s “ Quatre-Bras;” according to 
them, it is unreal and bad in color and in 
grouping. Certainly, the soldiers’ coats are 
rather “clean,”’ there are not enough traces 
of smoke and powder; but, after all, as the 
“leading journal”? has said, “ when all fair 
exception has been taken and allowed for, the 
picture does not the less remain a most re- 
markable ‘ second step,’ after such a first as 
rendered an advance all but impossible.’’ The 
joke is that the Duke of Cambridge is going 
to get up a real fight at Wimbledon in order 
that the fair artist may study actual warfare. 
Such is one of the results of the praise of roy- 
alty! Even that praise, as probably you have 
heard, is declared by many to have been given 
through a misconception. When the Prince 





of Wales, say these knowing people, called 
attention to ** The Roll-Call,”” he was under 
the impression that it was the work of the 
daughter of his friend and physician, Sir Hen- 
ry Thompson. I don’t believe it—only jeajous 
people do. 

The tenth exhibition of the Society of 
French Artists, now open in our busy Bond 
Street, contains many charming works—not- 
ably, about thirty by M. Legros. Among 
these is a fine portrait of the French patriot 
Gambetta, and the large figure-picture, the 
**Chantres Espagnols.”” Roybet is also well 
represented, by “‘ The Chess - Players” and 
“A Page.” The former depicts two men 
seated on a form, playing the game—satisfac- 
tion on one face, perplexity on the other ; the 
latter is merely the study of the head of a 
handsome boy. Scholderer has a splendid 
portrait of a man wearing a hat—who, is not 
mentioned ; Fantin has done exquisite flower- 
studies ; De Nittis’s most pleasing contribu- 
tion is that called “ The Skater ”—a befurred 
young lady gliding gracefully, hands in muff, 
along the ice; and Mr. and Mrs. Alma-Tade- 
ma contribute “‘ Cherry - Blossoms,” and two 
delicate studies of Nature, “ Light” and 
“ Shade.” 

The “sole lessee and manager” of the 
Olympic Theatre, Mr. Henry Neville—who is 
said to have netted eight thousand pounds out 
of ‘* The Two Orphans,” now on the point of 
being withdrawn to make way for Mr. Al- 
bery’s “* The Spendthrift; or, The Scrivener’s 
Daughter’? — has issued in volume form the 
lecture on “* The Stage in its Relation to Fine 
Arts,” delivered by him some time ago at the 
Fine Arts Gallery. In this, Mr. Neville gives 
us a short history of the stage, a good deal 
about fine art, and meny suggestions. Very 
loudly does he bemoan the degeneracy of the 
stage. ‘* Time was,” remarks he, ‘‘ when the 
better sort of players were instructed in the 
classical authors, and especially in those great 
tragedians who sat in Athens on their un- 
challenged thrones—schylus clothed in the 
thunder of his world-shaking terror, Sopho- 
cles shining in the beautiful radiance of his 
orbicular perfection, Euripides sounding the 
depths of the heart with his world-moving 
pathos, and composing, in their united power 
and influence, a triple fountain of blessing to 
mankind ;” but “now,” goes on he, “all 
these things are changed: men come into the 
profession we know not whence, we know not 
how, without even a general knowledge of art, 
its principles-and its history, and the result is 
a deluge of incapacity, ignorance, and con- 
ceit, sweeping every thing before it, and 
changing the once pure taste of the public 
into an anarchy of ideas and a Babel of opin- 
ions... . It fills me,” adds our indignant au- 
thor-actor, “‘ with an inexpressible moral in- 
dignation to see my noble art thus debased by 
the usurpation of this host of Goths and Van- 
dals. Away with such needy and ineompetent 
adventurers!’ Away with them, indeed; 
but how? By, says Mr. Neville, placing the 
stage under the protection of the state, and es- 
tablishing a national school for acting. Some- 
thing in this direction may be done ere long; 
indeed, there is talk of establishing a school 
of the kind at Stratford-on-Avon instead of 
the proposed Shakespearean theatre, and sure- 
ly such an institution would be the more fit- 
ting memorial. There are ‘plenty of build- 
ings to act Shakespeare in; what is wanted 
are men and women who can adequately por- 
tray the characters he has drawn for us. 

A story that I heard a few hours ago re- 
garding the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may not be out of place here. Recently, at a 
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dinner-party, the conversation turned upon 
the unnecessary passages in our marriage- 
service, when the member for the London 
University referred to the absurdity of a man 
who had no property whatever gravely declar- 
ing that he endowed his bride with the whole 
of his possessions. 

*“*Now, when I married,’’ remarked Mr. 
Lowe, ** I hadn’t a shilling in the world.” 

* But,” chimed in his wife, “‘ you had your 
splendid talents.” 

“* Well, but I didn’t endow you with them,” 
was the right honorable’s retort. 

And here is another anecdote in which a 
yet greater statesman and your renowned 
countryman, Mr. Moody, figure. Mr. Glad- 
stone was present a short time ago at one of 
the revivulist’s services, and, after it was over, 
congratulated him on his broad, deep chest, 
from which he could speak audibly to such 


multitudes. ‘‘ Ay,” responded Mr. Moody, 
“T wish ’d your head a-top of it.” A blunt 
compliment ! 


We Londoners have at length heard Signor 
Verdi’s ‘* Requiem.” It has been given at the 
Royal Albert Hall, the signor himself conduct- 
ing. The critics are divided in their opinions 
—some saying it is too dramatic in tone, for- 
getting that the distinction between sacred 
and seculur music is but slight in Roman Cath- 
olic lands ; but the best of them highly praise 
the composition. It is full of fine passages, 
and the effect it had on the vast audience was 
marvelous. The band numbered a hundred 
and fifty performers ; the chorus between five 
and six hundred voices. The four artists who 
had sung in the mass in Paris appeared: Ma- 
dame Stolz, soprano; Madame Waldmann, 
mezzo-soprano; Signor Masini, tenor; and 
Signor Medini, bass. They acquitted them- 
selves admirably, and so did the conductor- 
composer himself. Masini is an exquisite ten- 
or; Madame Stolz’s voice is remarkably sweet 
and powerful. 

Mr. F. Jagor has been following Captain 
Cuttle’s famous example: he has been taking 
notes—notes anent the Philippine Islands; 
and he published them, a day or two ago, 
through Messrs. Chapman & Hall. As every 
geographer knows, the islands in question be- 
long to unhappy Spain, and lie between Bor- 
neo and Formosa, separating the northern Pa- 
cific Ocean from the Chinese Sea. They were 
discovered by Magellan more than three cen- 
turies and a half ago, and, some fifty years 
later, Legaspi took possession of them in 
Philip II.’s name. Our traveler has a great 
deal to say about them, and what he says he 
says readably. He first visited the archipelago 
in 1859, landing at Manila, which at that time 
looked like some European fortress — what 
with its walls and ramparts, and its low, tiled 
roofs and scattered towers. Things, however, 
are changed now. They have been changed 
by various earthquakes, especially by one 
which took place in 1868, when ramparts, 
walls, and houses, were thrown down, and 
hundreds of the inhabitants buried alive. At 
that time, too, Manila was by no means so 
pleasant a place to dwell in as it is now; in 
sooth, it was dull in the extreme, as may be 
readily supposed when I mention that, al- 
though it contained about two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants—mainly Spaniards, creoles, 
Indians, and Chinese—it had no theatre, no 
elub, and no library, worthy of the name. 
Still there was plenty of cock-fighting ; that 
is a sport in which the natives take as huge a 
delight as did our forefathers in the days of 
perukes and knee-breeches. Mr. Jagor found 
that every Indian kept a fighting-cock. ‘* They 
pay as much as fifty dollars and upward for 





these pets,” writes he, ‘‘ and heap the tender- | 


est caresses on them ’’—much, I presume, as a 
Staffordshire miner does on a bull-pup. In 
short, cock-fighting is one of the national 
vices of the Philippines ; large sums of money 
are lost and won over the game, the passion 
for which, our author assures us, ‘‘ leads many 
to borrow at usury, to embezzlement, to theft, 
and even to highway-robbery.’’ Seeing, how- 
ever, that the “ sport” is a source of increas- 
ing revenue to the Spanish Government, it is 
not at all likely to be put down. In 1781 the 
powers that were farmed the right of entrance 
to the galleras (cockpits) for the yearly sum 
of fourteen thousand seven hundred and nine- 
ty-eight dollars; while in 1863 the receipts 
from the galleras figured in the budget for one 
hundred and six thousand dollars! But a 
truce to cock- fights; let me—that is, Mr. 
Jagor — rather dwell on the beauty of the 
native women. Our traveler describes them 
glowingly. Their large, dark, black eyes, 
the luxuriant wealth of their black hair, 
seem in some cases to have impressed him 
not a little. Not only are they, moreover, 
beautifully formed, but their dress is very 
becoming. The upper part of their bodies 
is clad in a homespun but often costly ma- 
terial of transparent whiteness, and from their 
waist downward they are wrapped in a bright- 
ly-striped cloth (saya), which falls in broad 
folds, and which, as far as the knee, is so 
tightly compressed with a dark shawl] (tapis), 
closely drawn around the figure, that the rich 
variegated folds of the saya ‘‘ burst out be- 
neath it,’’ remarks the enthusiastic Mr. Jagor, 
“like the blossoms of a pomegranate.”’ .Their 
naked feet are covered by embroidered slip- 
pers of such “small size that their little toes 
protrude for want of room, and grasp the out- 
side of their sandal.’’ As for the men, they 
are neither so good-looking norso becomingly 
dressed as the women—in fact, their dress 
makes them look very like our agricultural la- 
borers. Overtheir trousers they wear a shirt; 
these and a round piece of home-made plait- 
ing, which does duty for a hat (salacot), con- 
stitute the dress of the poorer classes. But 
you should see a Manila dandy! I would 
give something to watch one walk along your 
Broadway! Patent-leather shoes are on his 
naked feet, his legs are encased—and very 
tightly encased, too—in gaudy-colored trou- 
sers, over which is a starched, plaited shirt of 
European make, while on his head—mark 
this !—he has a chimney-pot hat, and in bis 
hand a cane, just as though he were a Regent 
Street swell! From Manila, the bay of which 
is perhaps the finest in the world, Mr. Jagor 
made excursions into the southeastern prov- 
inces of Luzon, Camarines, and Albay, and 
the islands which lie to the east of them, Sa- 
mar and Leyte. These excursions are minute- 
ly described by him, and ethnologically, geo- 
graphically, and botanically, are of much in- 
terest. Very curious are some of the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants. Forinstance, 
the natives of Ysarog (pronounced Jssaro) have 
to buy their better - halves; they cost ten 
wood knives each—but then wood knives are 
valuable. The Ysarrotes, by-the-way, are al- 
lowed to practise polygamy, if they like ; but, 
as a rule, they don’t. A far worse custom 
than polygamy, however, prevails among them. 
When one of them dies, our traveler tells us, 
his nearest kinsmen go out to requite his death 
by the death of some other person, taken at 
random. For a dead man, a man must be 
killed ; for a woman, a woman; for a child, a 
child. The Bisayans, who dwell in Samar 
and Leyte, have also some strange ways. 
Their marriage-feasts are formidable affairs, 





lasting, as they do, for days and nights to- 
gether. The suitor has to serve in the house 
of the bride’s parents two, three, or even five 
years, before he takes his bride home, which, 
as sometimes happens in more civilized coun- 
tries, he often does drunk. Sad to say, these 
Bisayans are much too fond of the cup that 
inebriates. Even very young girls may often 
be seen in a state of intoxication. Adultery, 
too, is frequent, but it seldom or never leads 
to violence. The injured individual generally 
goes with the culprit, when he finds him, to 
the minister, who, with a severe lecture to one 
and words of consolation to the other, sets 
every thing straight again. Superstition is 
likewise rife. Writes Mr. Jagor: ‘‘ Besides 
the little Catholic image of the Virgin, which 
every female Indian wears by a string round 
the neck, many also have heathen amulets, of 
which” (a badly-constructed sentence this !) 
‘*T had an opportunity of examining one that 
had been taken from a very daring criminal. 
It consisted of a small ounce-flask stuffed full 
of vegetable root-fibres, which appeared to 
have been fried in oil. This flask, which is 
prepared by the heathen tribes, is accredited 
with the virtue of making its owner strong and 
courageous.’’ The criminal referred to fought 
desperately till the flask was taken away from 
him, when he allowed himself to be bound 
very quietly. Intending visitors to the Philip- 
pines will be glad to hear that man-eating is 
almost, if not quite, unknown. In most of the 
large villages in Samar and Leyte there are 
two or three Askan families, who are dreaded 
and regarded as outlaws, because they are be- 
lieved to be cannibals; but “ an intelligent old 
Indian,’’? when questioned by our author on 
the subject, told him that the families in ques- 
tion certainly did not eat men at this present 
time, though their forefathers had assuredly 
done so—a statement which causes Mr. Jagor 
to remark in a, note that veritable cannibals 
are not mentioned by the older authors on the 
islands. Pigafetta, however, adds he, heard 
that a people lived on a river at Cape Benuian 
who ate only the hearts of their captured ene- 
mies along with lemon-juice, and Dr. Semper 
found the same custom, with the exception of 
the lemon-juice, on the east coast of Minda- 
nao. Some of the native women, we further 
learn from our traveler, marry exceedingly 
early. At Polangui he saw the record of the 
marriage of an Indian woman who at the time 
of the ceremony was only nine years and ten 
months old. In some provinces the legal limit 
is twelve years; fourteen years is considered 
quite a marriageable age. Mr. Jagor praises 
Spain somewhat for the way in which she has 
ruled this tropical possession of hers. She 
has, he says, protected it. from external ene- 
mies, and, as a rule, governed it by wise laws. 
Still, every now and again the natives have 
revolted, and it is not unlikely that she will 
lose the Philippines by-and-by. 

Wut Wittiaqms. 
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THE HARPOON-GUN. 

HE members of the English Arctic Ex- 
pedition, which sailed on the 30th of 

May last, enter upon their hazardous journey 
equipped with every modern appliance where- 
with to “find or make a way to the pole.” 
Anticipating an absence of several years, 
needed preparations were made with a view 
of enabling the members of the company to 
live off the country as far as possible, draw- 
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ing on their supplies only when the absence 
of game makes it necessary. We have already 
given a detailed description of the various 
kinds of preserved foods that were to be 
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Harpoon-Gun. 


taken, and the general methods of their prep- 
aration. Notice has also been made of the 
various trials of explosives in order that, 
when hard pressed, the ice-bound explorers 
might, by the aid of these newly-discovered 











poe of science, open a way to the sea. 


Attention is now directed to the form and 
construction of one of the modern weapons 
which have a place in the armament of these 
invaders, by the aid of which they may be 
able to secure whale-oil and blubber. 

The walrus-gun, as here illustrated, is suf- 
ficiently light to be worked by hand, and may 
be mounted readily upon the bow of the 
smaller boats or the gunwale of the ship. 
The charge when loaded consists of four 
ounces of powder, which is fired by the usual 
percussion-lock. The harpoon, which is of 
polished steel, has a narrow opening or groove 
along either side, which serves to contain the 
line that is attached tc it. By the aid of 
this weapon, a harpoon weighing nine pounds 
may be shot a distance of one hundred and 
twenty feet, aud, as the gun is light and 
mounted upon a swivel, it may be handled 
almost as quickly as the hand-weapon, while 
the force with which the harpoon is projected 
greatly exceeds that of any arm, however stal- 
wart, 





Tuere has been recently on exhibition in 
the Egyptian Hall, London, a marvelous au- 
tomaton figure, the movements of which were 
of a nature to puzzle even experts in the wiz- 
ard’s art. Resting upon a light wooden box, 
which in turn has as its only support a glass 
cylinder, sits the mysterious creature called 
Psycho. This figure seemed possessed of a 
reasoning power that enabled it to contend 
with masters in certain games of cards, and 
often, like the once famous automaton chess- 
player, to come off victorious. Many of our 
readers may recall the story of this latter won- 
der, and will remember that a careful ex- 
amination revealed crouched within the me- 
chanical body the person of a dwarf who, 
while favored with a small body, was yet en- 
dowed with a superior intelligence, thus en- 
abling him to contend successfully with chess- 
players of note. In this case the arms of the 
automaton were moved by the human being 
within. With Psycho, however, the case was 
more perplexing; so constructed that the in- 
terior could be examined at least sufficiently 
to preclude the possibility of any such con- 
cealed personage, the only conclusion was 
that the motive power which transmitted to 
the arms of the automaton an intelligent ac- 
tion was situated beyond the figure itself. 
Had the column upon which the figure was 
seated been a solid one, the detective would 
naturally search for such a connection as would 
admit of the transmission of an electric cur- 
rent—that silent invisible force that seems 
destined to attain the first rank among the 
servants of man. The column was not wood, 
however, nor any other opaque body. On the 
other hand, it was composed of a material that 
defied exposure by simply exposing itself, and, 
being a non-conductor, could not act as a 
transmitting agent for the passage of the elec- 
tric current. It will thus be made plain that 
the problem presented by the movements of 
Psycho was no mean one, and justly excited 
the attention of intelligent inquirers. Were 
it not for this genuine mystery that enshroud- 
ed the figure, we should not be prompted to 
give a place to this description ; as it is, how- 
ever, we are induced to present to our readers 
the story of Psycho, since it serves to illus- 
trate a method for the invisible transmission 
of force which is gaining in favor every day, 
and by which mountains are being removed, 
mines opened, and tunnels bored. 





As the illustration precludes the necessity 
of any further description of the form of this 
mechanical wonder, we will pass to the solu- 
tion of it as effected by an American gentle- 
man, who proposed a simple test, which, being 
denied, gave the clew by which the mystery 
was rendered as clear as the glass column upon 
which it was perched. This test was simply 
to be allowed to slip a thin sheet of paper be- 
tween the base of the glass cylinder and the 
floor upon which it rested; and this request, 
as we have stated, having been denied, the 
disappoiuted inquirer at once advanced the fol- 
lowing theory, which proved to be correct: 
Beneath the carpet upon which the supporting 
cylinder rested the floor was perforated, thus 
allowing the admission or withdrawal from 
the interior of the tube of a given quantity of 
air, and by means of this increased or dimin- 
ished pressure, which was transmitted up the 
tube to the proper mechanical appliances 
above, the arms were made to act in obedi- 
ence to the human intelligence which oper- 
ated the bellows. We confess that it is not 








without a feeling of regret that we find so 
ingenious a mechanic as the constructor of 
Psycho deprived of his full pecuniary reward. 
It is possible, however, that it will teach him 
a lesson to the effect that when he has another 
such mystery, he limit its exhibitions to that 
circle of admirers whose faith in spirits and 
psychic force is strengthened by such demon- 
strations. What a pity it is that the wit of Mr. 
Coffin has forestalled the wisdom of Crookes 
and Wallace, and that a greater than Katie 
King should have fallen by the ruthless hand 
of an inquisitive Yankee! 


Tue Academy, of May 15th, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of two members of 
a race of dwarfs recently captured in India. 
In view of the general interest that these little 
folk have excited, it is to be hoped that Lieu- 
tenant Cameron, who, when last heard from, 
was approaching their country, will be able to 
coax or capture at least one valuable specimen 
from that quarter. The account from the 
Academy runs as follows: “ During last season 
Mr. Bend, an Indian surveyor, while at work 
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in the Madras Presidency, to the southwest of 
the Palanei Hills, managed to catch acouple of 
the wild folk who live in the hill jungles of 
the Western Ghauis. These people sometimes 
bring honey, wax, and sandual-wood to exchange 
with the villagers for cloth, rice, tobacco, and 
detel-nut, but they are very shy. The man 
was four feet six inches high; he had a round 
head, coarse, black, woolly hair, and a dark- 
brown skin. The forehead was low and slight- 
ly retreating, the lower part of the face pro- 
jected like the muzzle of a monkey, and the 
mouth, which was small and oval, with thick 
lips, protruded about an inch beyond the nose; 
he had short, bandy legs, a comparatively long 
body, and arms that extended almost to his 
knees; the back just above the buttocks was 
concave, making the stern appear to be much 
protruded. The hands and fingers were dumpy 
and always contracted, so that they could not 
be made to stretch out quite straight and fiat ; 
the palms and fingers were covered with thick 
skin (more especially the tips of the fingers), 
the nails were small and imperfect, and the 
feet broad and thick-skinned all over. The 
woman was the same height as the man, the 
color of the skin was of a yellow tint, the hair 
black, long, and straight, and the features well 
formed. This quaint folk occasionally eat 
flesh, but feed chiefly upon roots and honey. 
They have no fixed dwelling-places, but sleep 
on any convenient spot, generally between two 
rocks, or in caves, near which they happen to 
be benighted. Worship is paid to certain local 
divinities of the forest. Although this race 
has been reduced to a few families, their ex- 
istence was not unknown, but this is the first 
time that they have been described with any 
minuteness.”’ 


Tue fatal results which attended the ascent 
of the balloon Zenith has tempted the mem- 
bers of the French Academy to take some im- 
mediate and positive action on the subject. 
At the last meeting of this body, M. Faye pro- 
posed that the Academy withhold its support 
from any scientific aérial expedition which pro- 
posed an ascent of over seven thousand metres 
—a little over five miles. In support of this 
measure, M. Faye argued that no direct good 
would come to science by any examination 
above this height, since any law that affected 
the atmosphere up to this point might reason- 
ably be judged to extend in the same condi- 
tions above it. In the present connection it 
may be stated that an official examination of 
maximum barometers taken up in the Zenith 
proved that it did not ascend above five and 
one-half miles. This statement may be re- 
garded as authoritative, and hence it would 
appear that the former view, that the distance 
was twice that here given, was greatly exag- 
gerated. This reduction of the distance, how- 
ever, compels the examiners to find some other 
cause for the deaths of MM. Sivel and Croce- 
Spinelli than that resulting from the extreme 
rarefaction of the atmosphere. M. Fonville 
advances the opinion that it was not the actual 
rarefaction that caused death,.but the too rap- 
id ascent, which had a greater effect on the 
respiration than would have been perceived 
had the change been more gradual. 


A piscovery has recently been communi- 
cated to the French Academy which may prove 
of far greater significance than might at first 
appear. In a former note regarding the form 
of a new electrical machine, we took occasion 
to state that while improvements in this branch 
were welcome, the chief problem still remained 
unsolved; that is, before we can hope to make 
electricity a mechanical agent of any power, 





we must yet devise some more efficient and 
economical method for generating it. It is in 
this direction of a new source of magnetism 
that M. Tommasi’s discovery tends, and the 
general nature of it may be given as follows: 
If a current of steam, with a pressure of five 
to six atmospheres, be passed through a fine 
wire pipe wound spirally around an iron cyl- 
inder, the latter is magnetized so that an iron 
needle is attracted as by a common magnet. 
As the report is very brief, we are, as yet, un- 
able to judge as to the force of the electricity 
thus generated. Fora like reason we cannot 
compare the cause with the result, and hence 
can make no estimate as to expense, etc. The 
natural question suggested by these facts is, 
whether steam, on its way to the engine, could 
not be made to render service as a generator 
of electricity; and also whether the exhaust 
steam might not be utilized in the sume man- 
ner. Of course the questions of loss of force 
by friction, condensation, etc., are vital ones, 
and hence the problem of actual utility remains 
yet unsolved. 


M. Le Roux, having made the phenomena 
of binauricular sensation the subject of special 
study, has obtained many interesting results. 
These phenomena are analogous to those at- 
tending binocular vision, and relate to the 
manner in which sounds received by both ears 
are combined. It was first observed that the 
intensity of the same sound was greatly in- 
creased when it was heard by two ears instead 
of one. This increase is expressed as follows: 
If the intensity of the sound as heard by one 
ear is represented by 8, when heard by two 
ears it will be expressed as 28%. Again, it 
was observed that “if a large tuning - fork 
be passed to and fro at such a distance from 
one ear that its vibrations are hardly per- 
ceptible, and another tuning-fork in unison 
with it be brought, sounding, near the other 
ear, the variations of intensity corresponding 
to the to-and-fro motion of the former become 
immediately perceptible.” In accordance with 
these facts, M. Le Roux ventures to explain 
why it is that often, in the presence of one 
sound, another, that was at first indistinct, 
becomes more audible. ‘In such cases,” he 
says, “the noise of a drum, the rattling of 
glass, etc., is composed of a large quantity of 
very intense simple sounds. These, strongly 
impressing one ear, may facilitate for the oth- 
er the perception of other sounds—sounds that 
are weaker, but connected to them by unison, 
and perhaps some other simple relation.” 


PresipENT Barnakp, of Columbia College, 
who may justly be entitled to speak regarding 
the character of American industry, and the 
value of her inventions as compared with 
those of other countries, in a recent address 
notices the achievement made by Americans in 
the several departments of mechanics and ap- 
plied science as follows: ‘‘ There is hardly an 
industry to the progress of which we have not 
largely contributed. The cotton-gin, without 
which the machine-spinner and the power- 
loom would be helpless, is American. The 
power-shuttle, which permits an unlimited en- 
largement of the breadth of the web, is Amer- 
ican. The planing-machine is American. 
Navigation by steamis American. The mow- 
er and reaper are American. The rotary 
printing-presses are American. The hot-air 
engine is American. The sewing-machine is 
American. The machine-manufacture of 
wool-cards is American. The whole India- 
rubber industry is American. The hand-saw 
originated, I believe, in America. The ma- 
chine manufacture of horseshoes is Ameri- 





ean. The sand-biast is American. The 
gauge-lathe is American. The only successful 
composing-machine for printers is American. 
The grain-elevator is American. The artifi- 
cial manufacture of ice, which you saw exhib- 
ited here two years ago under the name of the 
Carre process, was originally invented by Pro- 
fessor Alexander 8. Twining, an American. 
The electro-magnet was invented, and imme- 
diately after its invention was first practically 
applied in transmitting telegraphic signals, by 
Professor Joseph Henry, an American. The 
telegraphic instrument introduced a few years 
later into public use, and which has since 
obtained universal acceptance, was invented 
by Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, an Ameri- 
ean.”? To this worthy list we are induced to 
add the duplex and quadruplex system of teleg- 
raphy, than which the history of mechanical 
progress knows no greater triumph. 


Ir is not uncommon to find among our most 
distinguished musical instructors men who 
can neither “ play nor sing,’’ and it is an ac- 
knowledged fact that the best of art and liter- 
ary critics would make sorry work with pen 
and pencil were they to attempt to illustrate the 
justice of their ideas by means of their own 
successes in the same field. It rarely hap- 
pens, however, that a special scientific organi- 
zation chooses for its official head one who in 
fact knows nothing by actual experiment of 
the truths he teaches. This rule appears not 
to have bound the French Aéronautical Soci- 
ety, who have just chosen as their president 
M. Paul Bert, the distinguished physiologist. 
M. Bert, it is said, has never ascended in a 
balloon, having persistently refused to take 
the risk. He does not, however, undervalue 
the services of others in these fields, since it 
was he who organized the late fatal Zenith 
expedition. At the same election, M. Tis- 
sandier, who escaped from the Zenith, was 
chosen as one of the vice-presidents. 


From the report of M. Fleuriais, chief of 
the Transit-of-Venus Expedition to Peking, it 
appears that the observations were abundantly 
successful. Though the weather was boister- 
ous all day, yet at the four important moments 
the clouds cleared away, and thus the four 
contacts were photographed with complete 
success. Asan incident to the main purpose 
of the expedition, a survey of the city of Pe- 
king was executed, and amap drawn. This 
work was not accomplished, however, without 
serious opposition from the natives. The di- 
mensions of this city, once the largest in the 
world, are given as six miles long by five 
broad, and the length of the walls twenty and 
one-half miles. The instrument set up by 
the missionaries over a century ago is still in 
perfect order. 


A catt has at last been made for legislative 
action on the question of vivisection. A bill 
which its opponents declare is ‘* prohibitive 
of experiment, and destructive of physiologi- 
cal research,” has been introduced into the 
House of Lords by Lord Henniker. Pending 
action on this bill, Darwin, Huxley, and oth- 
ers, are engaged in the preparation of an act 
which shall be as a compromise between the 
contending parties. 


Mr. Macteay, a wealthy artisan of Sydney, 
is at present engaged in fitting out, at his own 
expense, an expedition for the exploration of 
New Guinea. At this time we are in possession 
of no further details regarding the region to 
be explored, though doubtless it will include 
those districts concerning which we have nc 
definite and reliable information. 
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An ingenious scientific apparatus, designed 
as a gas-lighter, has recently been devised in 
England. This “‘ Galvano-Pyreon, or Voltaic 
Gas-Lighter,”’ is described as consisting of a 
small bichromate-of-potash battery, the zine 
plate of which is so arranged that by the 
pressure of the finger it can be immersed in 
the exciting fluid and put the battery in ac- 
tion. Rising from the top of the battery is a 
light brass stem, like a taper-holder, but in 
the form of a swan’s neck, terminating in a 
little bell, within which the two “ poles” of 
the battery are united by a spiral of platinum 
wire; this wire, when the battery is put in ac- 
tion by the immersion of the zine plate, be- 
comes white hot, and will instantly ignite the 
gas if held over the open burner. 


We learn from the English Mechanic that 
experiments have been made on one of the 
Austrian railways in lining locomotive boil- 
ers with copper, to prevent incrustation. The 
plates at each end were lined with copper of 
the thickness of one millimetre, the result 
being that while the centre plate (iron) had a 
layer of incrustation ten millimetres thick in 
two years, and carious corrosion besides, the 
copper plates had quite a smooth surface, and 
only three millimetres’ thickness of incrusta- 
tion. 


In addition to the numerous adulterations 
found in cheap tea, a discovery has been made 
in Loudon which will attract more general at- 
tention to these grades than they have yet re- 
ceived. It appears that some samples of cheap 
tea taken from a stock which had been some 
time in bond was found to be infested with 
beetles in both larve and perfect state. The 
beetles were chestnut-brown in color, and about 
the size of wheat-grains, while the larve were 
of a whitish shade. 


Accorptne to a report before the Academy 
of Sciences, Paris, the most efficient remedies 
for the phylloxera—or vine-insect—are alka- 
line sulpho-carbonates, that of soda being the 
most effective. ‘The salts are applied in solu- 
tion, and do not injure the vines. At present 
the supply of these salts is limited, but it is 
said that they can be cheaply manufactured 
in case the demand increase. 


Aw apparatus has recently been devised in 
France by which plates of glass may be safe- 
ly and rapidly pierced by means of the electric 
spark. By the aid of this machine MM. Ter- 
quem and Taurien were enabled to pierce half- 
inch plate-glass at points near to one another 
without cracking. 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 


A WRITER in Belgravia gives some in- 
teresting anecdotes about “ The Food 


of Great Men:” 


‘“** Great men are great eaters’ would prob- 
ably be the first exclamation of one who was 
given to over-hasty generalization. There 
would, indeed, be many examples to support 
such arule. Charles V., for instance, was an 
enormous eater. We are told that ‘ he break- 
fasted at five on a fowl seethed in milk and 
dressed with sugar and spices. After this he 
went to sleep again. He dined at twelve, par- 
taking always of twenty dishes. He supped 
twice; at first soon after vespers, and the seo- 
ond time at midnight or one o’clock, which 





meal was, perhaps, the most solid of the four. 
After meat he ate a great quantity of pastry 
and sweetmeats, and he irrigated every repast 
by vast draughts of beer and wine. His stom- 
ach, originally a wonderful one, succumbed 
after forty years of such labors (Motley, ‘ Rise 
of the Dutch Republic’). 

“ After all, Charles died at an age—about 
fifty-cight—at which we are accustomed, in 
these days, to consider a statesman as still in 
the prime of life. The love of pastry appears 
to have been hereditary in the house of Haps- 
burg. Philip IT., the same historian tells us, 
‘looked habitually on the ground when he con- 
versed, was chary of speech, embarrassed, and 
even suffering in manner. This was ascribed 
partly to . . . habitual pains in the stomach, 
occasioned by his inordinate fondness for 
pastry.’ Philip ordering an auto-da-fé after a 
meal of gooseberry-tart, which had disagreed 
with him, is a subject for an historical picture. 

‘* Frederick the Great is another illustra- 
tion of the rule. Though he could dine on a 
cup of chocolate in war-time, he loved good 
eating and drinking, and undoubtedly hast- 
ened his death by refusing to conform in any 
way to proper rules of diet. ‘ The king,’ wrote 
Mirabeau, who was in Berlin at the time, ‘ eats 
every day of ten or twelve dishes at dinner, 
each very highly seasoned ; besides, at break- 
fast and supper, bread-and-butter covered with 
salted tongue and pepper. We are at the last 
scene.’ No wonder. A short time before a 
gentleman dined with Frederick, when an eel- 
pie was brought to table which he declared 
was so hot ‘that it looked as if it had been 
baked in hell.’ The king was immoderately 
fond of these eel-pies, peppered to excess. 
But, about six weeks before his death, we have 
the record of a breakfast such as a sick man 
has rarely eaten. Our authority is again Mi- 
rabeau. ‘On the 4th of July, when the doc- 
tor’ (the celebrated Zimmermann from Han- 
over) ‘saw the king in the afternoon, all had 
again changed for the worse. He had applied 
himself to public business from half-past three 
in the morning tillseven. He then ate for his 
breakfast a plate of sweetmeats, composed of 
sugar, white of eggs, and sour cream; then 
strawberries, cherries, and cold meat.’ Fred- 
erick’s illness was dropsy. He died on the 
17th of August, 1786. Every school-boy will 
remember the parallel of the English king who 
died of eating too many lampreys. King John, 
too, is said to have died of a surfeit of peaches 
and new ale. The verdict of modern epicures 
will probably be, ‘Serve him right.’ ”’ 

** William II1., the savior of our liberties, 
both ate and drank more than was good for 
him. He loved to sit many hours at a table: 
indeed, dinner was his chief recreation. Noth- 
ing must interfere with his enjoyment; the 
Princess Anne might look wistfully at that 
dish of young peas, but she looked in vain, 
for the king ate them all, and never even 
offered her a spoonful. She revenged herself 
by calling the deliverer ‘ Caliban.’ 

* Among other sovereigns we find the great 
Napoleon a voracious eater. Some one has at- 
tributed the loss of the battle of Leipsic to 
the effects of a shoulder of mutton stuffed 
with onions, with which the emperor literally 
gorged himself, so as to become incapable of 
clear-minded and vigorous action. He ate 
very fast. The state banquets at the Tuileries 
lasted about thirty-five minutes. On the oth- 
er hand, he was no lover of wine. In that 
melancholy voyage to St. Helena he offended 
the English officers by rising from table be- 
fore drinking had fairly begun. ‘The gener- 
al,’ one of these prigs had the brutality to say 
in his Hearing, ‘ has evidently not studied man- 





ners in the school of Lord Chesterfield.’ Their 
idea of politeness—certainly not Lord Ches- 
terfield’s—was to drink on till you dropped 
under the table. 

** Macaulay tells us how, when Peter the 
Great visited England in the year 1698, the 
immense quantities of meat which he de- 
voured, the pints of brandy which he swal- 
lowed, and which, it was said, he had carefully 
distilled with his own hands, were during 
some weeks popular topics of conversation. 
Great as was Peter, he might have found his 
peer in the Roman Emperor Maximin (a, p. 
235-238), who could eat in one day forty pounds 
of meat and drink six gallons of wine—unless 
the historians lie. 

‘* There can be no doubt, however, that the 
Roman emperors numbered among them many 
a notable glutton. Elagabalus loved to sup 
on the tongues of peacocks and nightingales ; 
he fed his lions on pheasants and parrots. His 
majesty would also give a zest to the pleasures 
of the table by assembling companies of guests 
who were all fat or all lean, or all tall or all 
short, or all bald or all gouty. Capital fun, 
too, forthe emperor. The truth of the story 
that Nero enriched his soups by dissolving 
diamonds in them may be safely left for chem- 
ists to decide. 

** Of the first, the true Cesar, of him who 
has been called the greatest character in his- 
tory, it may be sufficient to quote the famous 
saying of Cato, that ‘of all those who had 
helped to. . . . overthrow the republic, Cesar 
was the only sober man.’ It is not the less 
true that he loved the pleasures of the table, 
and was an affable and genial host. As a 
guest he probably gave the finest example of 
high breeding that has ever been known. The 
story is familiar as told by Suetonius. The 
dictator was dining out. Some rancid oil was 
served with the salad. Every one else made 
a wry face. Cwsar appeared not to perceive 
the mistake, and asked for another supply. 

** Mohammed, though the founder of a sen- 
sual religion, which promises a sensual para- 
dise, was himself an abstemious man, ‘ Dis- 
daining,’ says Gibbon, ‘the penance and merit 
of a hermit, he observed, without effort or 
vanity, the abstemious diet of an Arab and a 
soldier. On solemn occasions he feasted his 
companions with rustic and hospitable plenty ; 
but in his domestic life many weeks would 
elapse without a fire being kindled on the 
hearth of the prophet. The interdiction of 
wine was confirmed by his example; his bun- 
ger was appeased with a sparing allowance of 
barley - bread; he delighted in the taste of 
milk-and-honey ; but his ordinary food con- 
sisted of dates and water.’ 

“‘ As we write, the gigantic proportions of 
our task begin to dawn on us. We have 
searcely spoken of any but princes: what 
shall we say of poets and philosophers, of 
lawyers and divines? The time would fail to 
sell how Blackstone composed his ‘Commen- 
taries’ over a bottle of port-wine; how Sheri- 
dan, after some cutting remarks from Pitt in 
the House, went to the refreshment - room, 
called for a bottle of madeira, knocked off 
the neck, poured the contents into a basin, 
tossed them off, and, returning, made the 
finest speech that had ever been heard; how 
Byron sustained life on biscuits and soda- 
water; how Beckford composed ‘ Vathek’ at 
one long sitting of some forty hours, during 
which time he took no nourishment but coffee; 
how Synesius, the old, fifth-century bishop, 
sat up, according to the late Mr. Kingsley, 
whole nights, drinking strong liquors and 
composing hymns. In fact, the question of 
what we owe to wine and to tea or coffee re- 
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spectively is of itself serious. Cowper has 
sung the praises of tea; Delille those of cof- 
fee; a thousand bards, from Anacreon to 
Moore, have celebrated the joys of the wine- 
eup.”’ 





Westill find in Taine’s “‘ Notes on Paris” 
many passages to quote—if, indeed, the en- 
tire book is not of matter for the scissors. 
We subjoin a few paragraphs on “ Conversa- 
tion:” 


“Conversation is a source of depravity. 
Between man and man it produces cynicism, 
because a display of experience, a depth of 
judgment, and a freedom from illusion, are ne- 
cessary to it. Between woman and man it be- 
gets skepticism, because its condition is a 
mockery of all things, even the most serious. 
Society changes the woman of the world and 
the man of the world into spoiled children, 
who spoil each other. The former plays with 
every thing as with so many toys; the latter 
breaks every thing into pieces to see what is 
inside. 

“* Even this is better than the etiquette of 
society. Any thing is better than etiquette. 
Walk on all-fours, if it please you; take off 
your coat, your boots, every thing you please, 
only do not recite ready-made phrases. Last 
winter I gave a successful evening-party. My 
rooms were decorated with tropical flowers, 
and there was some rare Cape wine. A week 
later I wished I were out of Paris. I could 
not enter a drawing-room without receiving a 
compliment, always the same, and I grew 
gradually savage. When a man or a woman 
approached me I caught their phrase in ad- 
vance, could see the particular grimace, the 
kind and quantity of the smile, the twinkle 
of the eyes, the depth of the lines about the 
mouth, the movements of the hips, the twist 
of the loins, the sharpness and the crescendo 
of the voice. I no longer saw the face of a 
sensible man, but the mug of a monkey mak- 
ing grimaces, or the mummery of a dancing- 
doll pulled by a string. I ended in becoming 
as mechanical as they. I constructed a phrase 
with variations, which I used as a parry to the 
thrust of compliments. I recited it, listening 
to the sound of my own voice, and counting 
the trinkets of my adversary’s watch-chain, 
One should keep a secretary, whose business 
it should be to pay and receive compliments 
for him from ten o’clock till midnight every 
evening during the season. 


“Let us make a short statistical summary 
of the fifty persons here before you in a draw- 
ing-room. How many are either amusing or 
interesting in conversation ? 

“* Twenty-five are very proper people, mere 
bird-organs which grind out staple phrases. 
Nothing in Nature is more rare than originali- 
ty, and education diminishes it. The decorum 
of life cramps the soul and the intelligence. 
One dares not move for fear of exposing and 
compromising one’s self. For fifteen days run- 
ning one repeats the last fashionable idea, and 
for the next fifteen days that which follows it. 
There are two phrases upon the ‘ Africaine,’ 
two on the speech of M. Thiers, two upon the 
expedition to Mexico, two on the Academy, 
and two on every human thing. It will de- 
pend on the speaker whether you will hear 
one or the other, perhaps an anecdote even; 
but, as for a sincere and individual judgment, 
you need not expect it. There is no such thing 
as an impression. The eyes have seen, the 
ears have heard, memory retains, the sense 
of propriety controls, and the mouth gives out 
its phrase, and that is all 





“This is even more striking among women 
than among men. You have been let in bya 
vestibule, decorated with shrubs and flowers, 
where among the snowy marbles and the 
heavy roses of the carpeting the ladies dis- 
play their bare shoulders, their hair studded 
with diamonds, training their full skirts of 
lustrous moires, scented, proud, spread out on 
each ascending stair like so many variegated 
peacocks or the flame-colored birds of the 
tropics. You have noticed two or three who, 
after moving about for a few moments, are 
gathered in a bouquet. One full-blown, in a 
white embroidered skirt, with a plaited waist, 
looked like a Venetian woman of the Renais- 
sance. Above the divine softness of the satin 
you saw her curved and pearly neck, and on 
the blond tress of her abundant hair a simple 
band of floating lace. She seemed tall and 
straight as a Diana in the long folds of her 
mauve dress; her bodice, ornamented with 
silver embroidery, delicately suggested the 
thought of a dashy hussar. She walked rap- 
idly, and her dragging train trembled like the 
drapery of a goddess, while the bouquets of 
brilliants in her hair flashed like sword-blades. 
A third, frail, slight, the face projecting, with 
a thin nose, trembling lips, pale eyes, and hair 
all in disorder beneath her diamonds, seemed 
to emit flashes and sparks from every part of 
her person. Seated or standing she never 
seemed to touch the ground. The inward 
mettle, the irrepressible outbursts and con- 
tortions of her nervous organization, sent mo- 
mentary shivers through her nervous frame. 
About this slight neck ripples a row of dia- 
monds—a circle of living eyes, pale as the 
flaming eyes of magic serpents. These wom- 
en chat, and seem delighted with their con- 
versation. What would you not give to hear 
what they are saying? Go near, and you will 
find out that they are discussing umbrella- 
handles; one prefers ebony, and the other 
mother-of-pearl. 

Thirty of those present are official per- 
sonages, who have to be ontheir guard. These 
thirty and a dozen others are ambitious in- 
dividuals, whose object here is to keep in 
place, or get some promotion. A dozen of the 
men and as many of the women are looking 
for husbands for their daughters. All these 
people are reciting a lesson ; impossible to get 
a true word out of them; talk to them on any 
subject of interest, and they remind you of 
clergymen stupidly addressed on religious sub- 
jects; they have their special business; to 
make themselves agreeable to the master or 
the mistress of the house, to be presented to 
influential people, to avoid all positive decla- 
rations, to glide over dangerous ground, to be 
wholly correct. Nullity or hypocrisy. How 
can you expect them to talk with precision or 
confidence when their bread-and-butter is in 
question? After some years the same self-re- 
straint is not necessary; under the pressure 
of necessity, their initiative and their powers 
of invention have disappeared ; they have no 
longer any opinion either to conceal or express ; 
the inner has gradually conformed itself to the 
outer man ; it is no longer the individual who 
addresses you, but his place or his profession ; 
a journalist repeats to you, in all seriousness, 
his leading articles. A millionaire finds him- 
self religiously disposed, and censures the 
style of literature which is becoming danger- 
ous; a father who has daughters to marry 
thiaks the young men are highly immoral. I 
will wager that, of a hundred opinions passed 
in a half-hour by these fifty people who are 
talking here, there are not six which are dis- 
interested. Touch the spring of the mechan- 
ism, and you know what tune you will hear. 








Take a painter, even one who is famous, and 
put him upon painting; he will praise others 
in direct proportion with the similarity of 
their style to his own. So with the musician, 
the author; the moment they pass an opinion 
on another of their class, their praise reflects 
on themselves. This is true to an extent of 
which you have noidea. Talk of artinacircle 
of savants or politicians ; it is in their eyes the 
amusement of idlers. Talk of science in an 
artist’s studio or political gathering ; it is to 
them nothing more than so much scribbling 
on waste paper. Talk of politics at a dinner 
of savants or artists; they look upon it as the 
nonsense of grave intriguers. Each depreci- 
ates the others by instinct that he may rise by 
the others’ fall. When conversation reaches 
this point I feel the need of fresh air, and turn 
on my heel. Say what you will, so long as 
you do not forever come back to yourself; but 
for Heaven’s sake do not forever put yourself 
forward, otherwise the drawing-room degener- 
ates into a shop of lying tradesmen cajoling 
and swindling their customers !”’ 





Sprrirvatism is asserted to be now all the 
rage in Russia. The London Daily News, 
writing of the mania, says: 

*“*The most intense preoccupation of so- 
ciety in St. Petersburg is—what would any 
one naturally guess? Not the visit of the 
ezar to Berlin; not the chance of a Euro- 
pean war; not popular education among the 
recently emancipated classes. These are all 
obvious and mistaken conjectures. Society in 
St. Petersburg, according to a recent letter in 
the Journal des Débats, ‘is intensely preoccu- 
pied’ with spiritualism. The amazing fact 
that a table can be raised from the ground by 
the simple process of binding a medium 
hand and foot, shutting him up in a cabinet, 
and then surrounding the piece of furniture 
with the feverish hands of some ten believers, 
is agitating the great heart of Muscovy. The 
oid process of lifting the table or pushing it to 
the place where it was wanted is quite out of 
date, and sideboards are asserting their claim 
to be automata like the rest of us. This is the 
view of a flippant French critic, to be sure, 
and perhaps he evades the point at issue. The 
spiritualists are not anxious merely to re- 
move furniture, but to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of new phenomena und new forces in Na- 
ture. Like Galileo, when pressed to recant 
his theory of the earth’s rotation, they mutter, 
in reply to sneer and argument, ¢ pur si muove 
—for all that it moves. Even men of science, 
professors of chemistry and physics, have 
thrown in their vote with the mediums, and 
M. Wagner, whose name seems to be a name 
of power, has declared the faith that is in him 
in the pages of the Huropean Messenger. Now 
there is nothing in this Russian enthusiasm to 
startle the reflective; indeed, it is just what 
might have been expected from the Russians. 
The people of the great empire are the most 
advanced people in the world. Education and 
knowledge have not been popular among them 
for very long, and therefore they rush almost 
greedily at every thing which has an air of 
novelty. The nations of Western Europe are 
almost blasés in the matter of heresies and of 
revolutionary doctrines. Perhaps in the thir- 
teenth century they may have been a good 
deal staggered by the speculation of Abélard, 
and of Amaury de Béne, and there is no doubt 
that Wycliffe attracted much attention, and 
that the Lollards were considered dangerous 
theorists. But we have had the Reformation, 
and the thousand sects of the time of the re- 
bellion; we have seen enlightenment both of 
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the French and German sort, and we find that 
society goes on very much as usual, A few 
spirits manifesting themselves here or there, a 
new doctrine of euthanasia or of evolution, 
these set us talking, but they do not profound- 
ly preoccupy us. It is different in Holy Rus- 
sia. The orthodox repose of the past has been 
suddenly broken in upon, every prophet has 
his day, every new dogma is a revelation, and 
materialism has hardly time to make itself 
comfortable in men’s minds when spiritualism 
comes to oust it and reinstate the supernatural. 

“Tt is a peculiarly unlucky thing for Rus- 
sian society that their teachers acted too 
promptly on their views without waiting to see 
if some newer and better notions might not 
turn up. The friends of enlightenment and of 
popular education have been sorely tried by 
their native peasantry. The Muscovite rustic 
has many admirable features, and he is much 
looked up to by some political speculators be- 
cause he adheres to the old practice of com- 
munity of property in land. He clings fondly 
to the Mir, to the redivision of the soil, but 
unluckily he clings no less fondly to his faith 
in bogies. He comes of a race that has been 
little disturbed by any intellectual influence, 
and therefore he adheres to the so-called ‘ an- 
imistic’ belief that all Nature is peopled by 
spirits. There is a spirit who lives in each 
house and by each hearth, called the domo- 
voy, @ spirit who answers to the Scotch brow- 
nie and to the lubber fiend of English le- 
gends. Mr. Ralston, in his very diverting 
book on Russian fairy tales, has written the 
natural history of the domovoy. He feeds 
the horses, cleans the house, keeps an eye on 
the dairy; and, in fact, makes himself gen- 
erally useful. The rusalka, or wood-fairy, is 
less amiable, but more beautiful. . Then there 
are winged dragons, and other fauna of the 
spirit world, and wise-women, or witches, are 
in great request. Now, the hard thing is that 
when Russian society was in the stage of en- 
lightenment a year or two ago, and when pro- 
fessors did not agree with Voltaire that ‘ er- 
ror has its charms,’ they preached quite a 
crusade against the bogies. The domovoy 
was clearly shown. to be a tricky servant-girl, 
or if he was-not that, he was the rats, or the 
wind, or he was all imagination. This sort of 
useful knowledge was. proclaimed aloud, we 
learn, in manuals, and instructive little books. 
What was the result? Before the peasant had 
learned his lesson, St. Petersburg was found 
to be greatly preoccupied with spirits no bet- 
ter than the domovoy, and the Zwropean Mes- 
senger was circulating M. Wagner’s ideas 
about the supernatural in connection with the 
legs of tables.”’ 





A writer in Temple Bar, upon “ Artistic 
Homes,” utters the following : 


** A satisfactory change has, within the last 
few years, come over public opinion respecting 
all things pertaining to decorative art. It is 
devoutly to be wished that the new ideas be 
propagated, and that the step in the right 
direction which has been taken may prove to 
be but one leading to many others equally 
commendable. To cease tolive in ugly rooms, 
walk on ugly carpets, look at ugly wall-papers, 
and have our dinners served on ugly plates 
and dishes, would be—although we may not 
feel convinced of it at the first moment, because 
there is truth in the saying of a heathen writer, 
* The gods gave us a fearful power when they 
gave us the power of being accustomed to 
things ’—a very great blessing, though a nega- 
tiveone, But to have beauty—positive beauty 
~-in the place of all this ugliness would be a 





boon indeed. And there are signs, many and 
hopeful, of the approach of a time in which 
possibly—nay, probably—this boon will be 
ours. To this end Sir Charles Eastlake sighs 
for the ‘ elevation of the standard of taste in 
our art-schools.’ The feeling of the general 
public by this means might be influenced, the 
national eye might be educated ; and thus the 
capacity for enjoyment, of a kind practically 
endless and wholly harmless, might be awak- 
ened or strengthened in the popular mind. 

‘**In ornament, we seek two things: beauty 
of design, and beauty of execution. The lat- 
ter affords more pleasure than the former. It 
is Ruskin’s endeavor, in treating of art, to 
bring every thing to a root in human passion 
or human hope. Eastlake speaks of the work 
of hands as ‘to the end of all time more in- 
teresting than the result of mechanical preci- 
sion.’ This manner of looking for the worker, 
and the worker’s effort and ingenuity in his 
work, so grows on one that after a while any 
other way of viewing ornament becomes im- 
possible; an artist will take up a specimen of 
some rude kind of pottery, and, with childlike 
delight, trace the potter at his work in the 
rough thumb-marks and deep-scratched lines, 
wherewith he has heightened the effect of the 
simple design—a delight not to be found in 
the uninteresting smoothness of Sévres china. 
And so it is with color in porcelain. The uni- 
formity of tint produced by repeated washings 
of color is not half so interesting as the some- 
what uncertain and halting coloring given by 
the brush, of which every stroke can be traced, 
and each stroke ‘ tells,’ though they may not 
*tell’ equally. 

“« * Never hide the construction’ is the em- 
phatic charge of our teachers in art-matters. 
Be it a cupboard or a cathedral you are mak- 
ing, let us, above all, see how itis made! If 
the design be sensible and judicious, there is, 
from that very fact, a pleasure in looking at 
it, but, even if there be some lack of wisdom 
in the design, there will be, at any rate, an 
agreeable candor about the traceable expres- 
sion of the idea—the plan. To see, for exam- 
ple, in any piece of furniture, how certain 
means lead to a certain end, makes the object 
interesting at once. Itthen becomes a display 
of skill, an example—great or small—of struct- 
ural science. To conceal the construction 
would make it correspondingly insipid and 
meaningless. The want of meaning, its utter 
purposelessness, is the besetting sin of that 
nineteenth - century -type furniture which is 
now, let us hope, fast fading out of existence 








—a type worshiped under the designation of 
the ‘ pretty ’—otherwise the meretricious; for 
what word but meretricious describes our 
‘pretty’ things—most of them unmitigated 
shams, and the rest no worse (or better) than 
*namby-pamby ?’ 

** Decorative art is said to be ‘ degraded’ 
when it passes into a direct imitation of nat- 
ural objects. It would, perhaps, be better to 
say that pictorial art is ‘ degraded’ when ap- 
plied to purposes of decoration. In any case, 
pictures used instead of mere decoration are 
out of place, and are, ipso facto, condemned, 
The famous dictum of Lord Palmerston that 
‘dirt is matter in the wrong place’ may be 
translated into art-talk as ‘ ugliness is beauty 
in the wrong place ;’ so vital a quality is fit- 
ness, or appropriateness, to all that is con- 
nected with design. It will be readily granted 
that, to cut up one’s dinner on a picture into 
the painting of which the artist had thrown all 
his heart and mind, would be desecration. An 
artist who paints on china lately refused to 
execute a costly order because he would not 
* waste his whole soul’ on dessert-plates! All 
honor to him for so refusing! As with pict- 
ures, 80 with sculpture. We do not want, for 
our decorations, directly imitative carving. 
Good decorative art treats its subjects conven- 
tionally, but much of our wood-carving of- 
fends by an over-fidelity to natural forms, 
Those persons whose bent is distinctly artistic, 
and whose judgment is not disciplined and 
toned down to a proper severity, are more 
prone than others to elaborate ornament, and 
to deal with decorative much as they would 
deal with pictorial art. Among professed dec- 
orators at the present time, the points of dif- 
ference regard chiefly the kind and quantity 
of ornament, and the more or less strict ad- 
herence to the law against shams. 

** Besides the large harvest of innocent joy 
which we shall reap when all the nascent re- 
forms in decoration shall be carried out—when 
every article of daily use shall delight us by 
combining in itself ‘ beauty with purpose ’— 
there is another advantage which we may 
hope to gain — namely, the valuable moral 
teaching of the honest, artistic objects which 
will meet our eyes at every turn. Can small 
and ugly faults of character flourish when 
surrounded by material beauty or deceit in the 
face of a style of design of which the chief 
characteristic is a straightforward simplicity ? 
If there be ‘ sermons in stones,’ may there not 
also be a certain eloquence in chairs and ta- 
bles?” 








Hotices. 


ART-WORKERS IN SILVER.—THE GORHAM COMPANY, established 1831. Bridal, 
Christening, Birthday, and Household Silver. The most extensive and brilliant collection to be found in the 


city. Salesrooms, No. 1 Bond Street, near Broadway. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents for General Catalogue of Works on Architec- 
ture, Astronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, 


Publisher, 23 Murray Street, New York. 





APPLETONS’ FOURNAL is published weekly, price 10 cents per number, or $4.00 
per annum, in advance (postage prepaid by the publishers). The design of the publishers and editors is to furnish 
a periodical of a high class, one which shall embrace a wide scope of topics, and afford the reader, in addition 
to an abundance of entertaining popular literature, a thorough survey of the progress of thought, the advance of 
the arts, and the doings in all branches of intellectual effort. Travel, adventure, exploration, natural history, social 
themes, the arts, fiction, literary reviews, current topics, will each have large place in its plan. The Journat is 
also issued in Montuty Parts; subscription price, $4.50 per annum, with postage prepaid. D. Appieton & 


Co., Publishers, New York. 





TO RAILWAY TRAVELERS.—In order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to 
which route to select previous to commencing your journey, be careful and purchase a copy of APPLETONS’ 
Rattway Gurpe. Thousands and tens of thousands of Railway Travelers would as soon think of starting on 
their journey without their baggage as without a copy of the Gurpe. Price, 25 cents. D. Appreron & Co., 


Publishers, New York. 
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